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SIGNBOARDS COMPASS OF THE MOTORISTS 






HICAGO, Sept. 12—The mariner 
finds his way from port to port 
by means of his trusty compass, the 
eity folk find it easy work getting 
about in strange parts of town by 
means of street signs, while the motor- 
ist, touring through the country either 
has to rely on guide books or learn his 
way by inquiry, unless perchance he 
strikes a territory in which some pro- 
gressive motor club has un- 
dertaken the task of marking 
the roads with signboards. 
Five years ago there were 
few of these signs, but 
now, luckily for the motor- 
ist, these early examples are being fol- 
lowed by other clubs. Signs are going up 
on all sides and it will not be long before 
the country roads which are used as’ trunk 
lines will be as well labeled as are the city 
streets. Soon the motorist will be able to 
run his ear cross-country for a thousand 
miles by following the main arteries of 
country traffic and using the signboard as 
his compass if this work continues. 

The Chicago Motor Club, the Automobile 
Club of America, the Automobile Club of 
Philadelphia, the Syracuse Automobile 
Club and the Automobile Club of Pittsburg 
have been singularly active in their re- 
spective sections in carrying on the work 
of labeling the country roads, 
while out on the Pacific coast 















Number of routes...... 7 
Miles covered.......... 591 
Number of posts....... 750 
Number of sign plates. 2,250 
Cost nér siete... i635 $5.75 





Cost of placing each 


GG: cavidieste te ceees $3.55 


Cost per post:......:. .30 
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laying out his route in advance and 
knowing to just what point he wanted 
to go. He could follow Laurel avenue 
to Willow boulevard in the country and 
get to his destination. But that’s all a 
dream at present and probably never 
will be put into execution. It would 
take the assistance of Uncle Sam to 
_bring this about and that old gentleman 
“would have to work for years with the 
road supervisors throughout 
the country before this would 
come to pass. In the mean- 
time the clubs are doing 
what they can to make tour- 
ing easy for the motorist. 

In just 1 year the Chicago Motor Club 
has demonstrated just how easy it is to 
signboard the country, if system is fol- 
lowed and financial aid secured from the 
people most interested. Last October the 
club’s signboard committee, at the head 
of which is Joseph V. Lawrence, started 
the task of marking out the seven main 
routes running out of Chicago. By the 
first of next month these seven routes will 
have been practically completed. There 
will have been 600 miles of country cov- 
ered by this work, 750 posts will have 
been put up, 2,250 signs will have been 
used and the club will have spent more 
than $2,000 in carrying on the work. A 
tourist can go from Chicago te 





the Automobile Club of Cali- 
fornia has attracted attention 
by its progressiveness in this 
direction. It has ticketed 
many miles of country roads 
and its example is being fol- 
lowed by other organizations. 

One enthusiast in dreaming 
of the ideal has advanced the 
idex of naming coun- 
try roads just as cities 
hame their streets. He 
would have every 
cressroad labeled, so 
















Milwaukee, to Beloit, to Lake 
Geneva, to Rockford, to Otta- 
wa, to Crown Point and to 
South Bend by following Chi- 
cago Motor Club signs. Each 
of these cities is the terminus 
of a route and of course each 
of these motoring thorough- 
fares take in many other 
points which are popular with 
motorists. This gives 

-Qoo Chicago a network of 
“@ signboards that should 
prevent tourists: going 








tha: the motorist could 
eas''y find his way by 


WHITE TRUCK ENGAGED IN SIGNBOARD WorRK 








Ki) astray as long as they. 
drift with the motor 
tide. All this has been 
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accomplished by the club in addition to 
promoting the recent successful national 
stock chassis road races at Elgin, staging 
an economy run, getting up the annual 
hill-climb at Algonquin, preparing for a 
250-mile-a-day reliability and incidentally 
keeping active in legislation lines. 

When the White gasoline truck finished 
its work on the Chicago-Rockford route 
last week it marked the completion of the 
Chicago Motor Club’s signboard work on 
the seven routes selected for marking. 
Chairman Lawrence, though, has a few 
more details to clean up. He has the roads 
in the country marked, but it is his aim 
to put up signs in Chicago which will en- 
able the tourist to get out of town. Every- 
one knows it is easy to get into a big city, 
but usually it is a Chinese puzzle getting 
out. Chairman Lawrence finds, however, 
there are several obstacles in his way. The 
south park commissioners, for instance, do 
not want signs placed on their boulevards, 
and so far they have refused permission 
to put up these markers, claiming they 
destroy the beauty of the landscape and 
that in consequence of this belief the com- 
missioners have refrained from putting up 
signs of their own which are greatly need- 
ed for the regulation of traffic. The west 
side commissioners also have been obdu- 
rate, but the city of Chicago and the north 
side commissioners have readily granted 
this permission. If things break right for 
Lawrence, he will erect at the corner of 
Michigan avenue and Jackson boulevard 
one big tablet on which will be placed the 
routing of the seven thoroughfares, with 
distances and direction plainly given. This 
will be the official starting point of each of 
the routes. 

Because of these obstacles the Chicago 
Motor Club signboarding does not begin 
until the city limits are reached. From 
that point on, though, every crossroad on 
the seven routes has been plainly marked 
and it is no trick at all to go almost any- 
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DIGGING THE Post HOLES 


where in this territory if one follows the 
boards of the Chicago Motor Club. 
To accomplish this herculean task, 
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though, has taken a system that has had to 
work to perfection. The committee coulé 
not load a bunch of signs into a motor 
truck and go out into the country and put 
them out haphazard wherever it was 
thought a sign was needed. It required 
preliminary work that lasted a year before 
the actual work of erecting the signs could 
be started. Each of the routes selected 
had to be traversed by scouts who odome- 
tered the road. When a crossroad was 
reached it had to -be determined on 
which corner the sign should go. This 
decided, a chart was brought into use 
and on this chart was marked the 
spot where the post was to go, how 
many signs would be needed on the 
post, the distance from Chicago and to the 
next town and all other data of value. Each 
post had to have its own chart -.and when 
this compilation was completed Chairman 
Lawrence knew just how many posts would 
be needed for each route, where each post 
was to go, the lettering for the signs that 
were to be erected and all that. 

Armed this way, he placed his order for 
the signs and set about the organization of 





Posts ARE PLACED WHERE THEY ARE EASILY SHEN 





SHOWING DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE NEW SIGNS 


a squad to put up the signs after they were 
completed. He found that his chief diffi 
eulty lay in transporting his posts. Each 
was 12 feet long and 4 inches square and 
to make any progress at all these posts had 
to be taken along. Finally it was decided 
to use motor trucks. It was found that 
the trucks could carry enough supplies for 
each 30 miles and it was arrauged to have 
the posts sent by freight to towns on the 
course being marked, calculating on pick- 
ing them up each 30 miles. He also found 
that it would be best for the club not to 
undertake to do this work itself and he 
secured two men who agreed to put up the 
posts and signs at a cost of $3.55 each. 
This called for placing each post 4 feet 
into the ground and putting on the signs. 
Then came the securing of the motor 
trucks, but happily the trade of Chicago 
took an interest in the work and for the 
past year Chairman Lawrence has had the 
use of a Grabowsky truck donated by L. © 
Woodman, a Rapid from the Siegmund- 
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Baylies campany and a White truck 
loaned by W. J. Urquhart. Thanks to these, 
the work has been brought to a successful 
ending. 

In placing his contracts for the work, 
Chairman Lawrence bought his posts at an 
average of 30 cents each. Each post is of 
tamarack and painted green, and as men- 
tioned before is 12 feet in length and 4 
inches square. Before the signs could be 
made it was necessary to have wooden pat- 
terns made, which cost $75 for three sets. 
The plates for the signs were made in three 
styles. The one-plate sign cost 65 cents 
each, the two-plate $1.15 and the three- 
plate $1.75. Each sign is made of cast 
iron, with raised letters which are painted 
white. Now that they are up, it will be 
possible to brighten up these signs each 
year with paint, the job being an easy one 
through the use of aroller. It is estimated 
that each post put up so far has averaged 
three plates, so this means a grand total of 
2,250 plates put up on the 750 posts on the 
seven routes, while the average cost of 
plates on each post has been $2. 

Although not starting the actual work of 
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PLACING Post IN POSITION 


Point, Ind., 40 miles, and popular because 
of the Cobe cup race last year. .On this 


stretch only twenty-four posts were re- 


SIGN AT IMPORTANT TURN ON ROCKFORD ROUTE 


putting up these signs until last October, 
the signboard committee accomplished con- 
siderable before the rigors of winter com- 
pelled a stop. The Chicago-Beloit route was 
the first one signboarded and it took 107 
posts to mark the way through Elgin, Al- 
gonquin and Lake Delavan, a distance of 
107 miles. From Chicago to Lake Geneva 
it is 72 miles and on this route, which runs 
through Rogers Park, Niles Center, Wheel- 
ing, Wauconda and Genoa Junction, sixty 
posts were required. These two routes ac- 
tually were completed last year and work 
started on the Chicago-Milwaukee and 
Chicago-South Bend routes. Early this 
year the last two were tackled and finished, 
forty-five posts being required on the 85- 
mile route to Milwaukee and fifty-four on 
the 102-mile South Bend trip. 


Three new routes were laid out this year. 
One was to Ottawa, Ill., 90 miles, which 
required seventy-nine posts; another was 
to Rockford, 90 miles, which took forty- 
eight posts, and the other was to Crown 
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quired, because it was possible to use some 
of the same posts that marked the way to 
South Bend. Also on the Rockford route 
the road as far as Elgin is marked by the 
Beloit posts. The final work was com: 
pleted last week when the Rockford route 
was finished. On this stretch the truck on 
the job was a White truck which made 
short work of the task. Now all that re- 
mains for Chairman Lawrence to do before 
making his report to the club is to put up 
his signs in the city of Chicago, which, as 
explained above, is merely a matter of 
securing permission to put up the signs 
on the boulevards. 

Of course, in the 2 years he has put in at 
this work, Chairman Lawrence has had 
plenty of opportunity for observation. He 
has found that on the whole the residents 
of rural districts are opposed to the sign- 
boarding. In many communities he has 


“been told by the ruralites that they do not 


desire the roads marked, for they would 


* much prefer not to have the motor trafiic 


running through their territory. In the 
larger towns and cities this is not the case 
and the authorities when asked have read- 
ily granted permission to put up the signs 
and have put such permission in writing. 
Then, too, he has found there are excep- 
tions to every rule, and that some of the 
country folk are broad-minded enough to 
lend a helping hand. One case of this sort 
was encountered at Ontarioville, on the 
road to Elgin. A sign had been placed 
near the village, but some motorphobistic 
farmers had vented their spleen by digging 
up the post, carrying it 2 miles to another 
road and planting it so that tourists would 
be misdirected. The club, learning of this, 
appealed to the president of the village 
board, who said he would take the matter 
in hand. He investigated, found out who 


_ did the trick and then compelled them to 


put the post back where it belonged and 
where it now is. 


Truck BETTER THAN LADDER FOR PUTTING SiGNS IN PLACE 
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MANY BANKERS IN MISSOURI AND NEBRASKA 


ANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 12—The agi- 
tation which has been started from 
different sources regarding the farmer in 
Kansas and adjoining states buying motor 
cars, prompted G. W. Mason, Chicago man- 
ager of the Omaha Daily Bee, to make an 
investigation among the bankers of Kansas 
City, with the object of discovering how 
many farmers have actually taken on mort- 
gages in order to purchase motor cars. Mr. 
Mason wrote to all of the city banks and 
the replies from these different institutions 
prove how unfounded were the accusations 
against the Kansas farmer. The following 
are extracts from some of the replies: 
‘‘The writer has no knowledge of any 
bank in this city loaning money on motor 
cars, and so far as we can ascertain the 
farmers in this section are not going wild 
about cars. Those who are able to buy them 
are doing so. There is one thing to be said 
for the farmers owning cars, and that is, 
they are advocating good roads, which is 
the thing to be desired.’’—W. H. Holmes, 
president Pioneer Trust Co., Kansas City. 
‘*We are not holders and never have 
been of a single mortgage on a motor car. 
It is not necessary for the farmer of west- 
ern Kansas to mortgage his farm or per- 
sonal property in order to buy a car. There 
are many people in this city riding in cars 
who can ill afford to do so, but I believe 
this does not apply to the farmer.’’—W. T. 
Kemper, president Commerce Trust Co., 
Kansas City. 


—<— 


Regarding the percentage of the deposits 
made by farmers in the Nebraska banks, the 
following percentages are taken from the 
statements of the bank presidents, and show 
the general condition of the western farmer 
throughout the state of Nebraska, all of 
the cities and towns mentioned being located 
in the state. In each case the percentage 
shows that fraction of the total bank de- 
posits made by farmers: 





Per Cent 
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In all of these cities the bank presidents 
were asked to give the number of mortgages 
held on motor cars, or on property because 
of the holder buying a car, and only one 
case ts on record, this being reported by 
B. Franklin, president of the Bank of Benk- 
elman, Benkelman, Neb. All these bank 
presidents tell the same story about the 
prosperity of the farmers, of their first-class 
credit, and of their ability to purchase cars 
and pay cash for them if they care to. 


Report Shows that the Residents of the Rural Districts do Not 
Have To Borrow To Buy Motors and that Cars Area Necessity 
and Not a Luxury With the Tillers of the Soil in the West 


‘*We never have had an application from 
a farmer for a loan in order to buy a motor 
ear and do not believe there is a bank 
in this city which makes loans on motor 
ears. I believe that 75 per cent of the 
machines forwarded to Kansas City are 
reshipped to the farmers.’’—F, H. Burrow, 
vice-president National Reserve bank, 
Kansas City. 

‘¢This bank never has made a loan on a 
motor car. I think there is a good deal of 
exaggeration about the purchase of cars. 
I think as a rule property is not mortgaged 
in order to buy cars. Concerning 
the farmers, I think they rarely purchase 
a car except they can well afford to do so. 
—J. L. Lombard, president Corn Belt bank, 
Kansas City. 

‘¢T know of no bank in Kansas City that 
holds mortgages on anybody’s motor ear, 
either for this city or farmers in the ad- 
joining country. Ninety-five per cent of the 
owners of cars in this city are able to own 
them.’’—W. Huttig, president National 
Bank of the Republic. 

‘*Our bank does not hold mortgages on 
ears. I do not know if any of our city 
banks do. It is my opinion that the farm- 
ers who have bought cars have paid cash 
for them.’’—F. P. Neal, president South- 
west National bank, Kansas City. 

‘«We never have held a mortgage which 
was given to secure a purchase note for a 
motor car.’’—G. W. Goebel, president Com- 
mercial National bank, Kansas City. 

‘*There is absolutely no truth in the 
statement that any Kansas City bank holds 
fifty-two mortgages on homes, the proceeds 
of which went to buy motor cars. We do 
not have any of that kind of bankers in 
Kansas City, and so far as this bank is 
concerned we have never even had an ap- 
plication to loan money for such a pur- 
pose.’’—J. W. Perry, president National 
Bank of Commerce, Kansas City. 

‘*Our bank would not accept as security 
a chattel mortgage on a motor car, there- 
fore we do not hold them. We have the 
accounts of dealers in motor cars and have 
never yet been called upon to accept a 
mortgage taken by them as security on a 
machine sold by them, and I do not know 
of a single case of a party buying a car 
finding it necessary to mortgage property 
to do so.’’—H. C. Lambert, cashier Ger- 
man-American bank, Kansas City. 

‘Regarding the farmers, as to their pur- 
chase of motor cars, we are not carrying 
any such paper from any of our country 
banks and do not know that they have 
loaned any money to the farmers tor that 
purpose. The conditions as we see them in 








the country are that the farmer in this 
section has gone into debt on the purchase 
of more land.’’—C, E. Waite, vice-presi- 
dent Drovers’ National bank, Kansas City. 

‘*Comparatively speaking, there are but 
few cars as yet in the hands of the farmers 
of Iowa, and in those cases they were paid 
for almost entirely by checking on their 
account in the local banks. There has been 
a great deal of money taken out of our 
state in the last year for motor cars, as we 
have had, I think, 9,000 shipped in in that 
length of time, but these are largely pur- 
chased by the people of our cities and 
towns and the money is retained in this 
country and has gone into labor, material 
and profits.’’—H. A. Miller, president Iowa 
National and Des Moines Savings bank, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

From the state of Nebraska, equally as- © 
suring letters have been received by Mr. 
Mason, from one bank in each county. 


In all fifty-four banks in fifty-four 
different counties were written to, 
and of these 50 per cent have re- 


plied. In general the Nebraska bank- 
er claims that fully 50 to 60 per cent 
of the bank deposits is made by farmers, 
so that if all the farmers’ deposits were 
withdrawn from the bank to purchase 
motor cars several of the banks would go 
out of commission. The following are ex- 
tracts from different Nebraska banks: 

‘*Bank critics have placed the farmer 
in the wrong light. We hold no mortgages 
on motor cars purchased by farmers or 
anyone else. A large number of farmers 
and ranchmen in this section own cars, and 
paid cash for them. About 50 per cent of 
our deposits are made byfarmers and 
stock-growers. In this section only farm- 
ers who are able to buy motor cars own 
them. We feel farmers have as much right 
to purchase cars at the present time as 
they had to buy horses and purchase car- 
riages in the past. We believe farmers 
are living better and enjoying more luxu- 
ries with the use of the car. We do not 
know of any farmers or stock-growers in 
this section who have purchased cars who 
could not afford to do so.’’—Arthur MeNa- 
mara, president First National bank, North. 
Platte, Neb. 
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DENY FARMERS MORTGAGE LAND TO BUY CARS 


Omaha Newspaper Progressive Enough To Take a Census In 
Southwest in Answer to the Charges of Extravagance Made by 
the Money-Lenders Against the Sturdy Followers of the Plow 





‘‘This bank does not hold any mortgages 
upon cars purchased by farmers, or mort- 
gages upon farms to secure motor cars. 
Very few of our farmers are buying ma- 
chines. Our percentage of deposits from 
the hands of the farmers is 60 per cent. 
The credit standing of the farming com- 
munity is very high, for the reason that 
it is made up of frugal, careful German 
farmers. I do not think our people are 
interested in motor cars to an extent that 
it will ever impair their credit, and should 
they desire to expend a certain amount 
on such vehicles for pleasure they are am- 
ply able to pay for them in cash.’’—C. E. 
Burnham, president the Norfolk National 
bank, Norfolk, Neb. 

‘The reports that have gained currency 
in the east reflecting upon the credit of 
the west are unfair and incorrect. Our 
bank does not hold any mortgages on cars 
purchased by farmers, and not to our 
knowledge do we hold any mortgages on 
farms that were taken to secure the pur- 
chase of motor cars. The farmers in the 
west have not bought more cars than they 
are able to pay for. The farmers here have 
grown rich during the last 8 or 10 years 
because of the high prices on all farm 
products, and they are, as a general rule, 
able to pay for and maintain the cars they 
have purchased. I believe 33 to 40 per 
cent of our deposits are from farmers. The 
credit standing of farmers in our com- 
munity is very high and as a rule they are 
not borrowing much money these days.’’— 
I". A. Davis, vice-president First National 
bank, Omaha, Neb. 

‘‘T think the motor car fever has not 
reached the farmers to any great extent, 
and certainly not as to impair their credit 
in any way in this section. The farmers 
as a rule are able to buy cars and pay cash 
for them and their credit standing is first 
class, This bank does not hold any mort- 
gages on cars purchased by farmers or 
anyone else, neither does it hold mort- 
gages on farms to secure the purchase of 
motor ears.’’—L. H. Brunham, president 
First National bank, Lincoln, Neb. 

‘This bank holds but one mortgage on 
a farm for money that was to buy a motor 
car, Quite a number of farmers in this 


locality have motor cars, but in nearly 
every case they are well able to buy them. 
Who can object to a man putting his 
money into anything for his own comfort 
or convenience when he is abundantly able 
to do so? If the farmer is not able to live 
on the fat of the land, I would like to 
know who is. The credit standing of the 
farmer is good and he is in a more pros- 
perous condition than I have ever known 
him before, and I cannot recall an instance 
where the purchase of a motor car would 
impair the purchasing credit. We have no 
fault to find with the farmers purchasing 
ears, for they are not buying them where 
they are not able to pay for them.’’— 
G. A. Gray, cashier Central City National 
bank, Central City, Neb. 


‘*The purchase of cars by farmers is 


not in our opinion impairing the credit. 
We do not know of any farmers buying 
ears who have not the cash to pay for 
them. The talk about farmers going into 
debt for motor cars does not apply to this 
community. We state this advisedly. Of 
the deposits held by this bank 50 per cent 
belongs to the farmers, and their credit 
never was better. We do not hold any 
mortgages on cars purchased by farmers 
or mortgages on farms to purchase motor 
ears. Many of our farmers have purchased 
motor cars and they make active use of 
them.’’—A. L. Clarke, president First 
National bank, Hastings, Neb 

‘*T have noticed a great deai of criticism 
in the eastern papers about the farmers in 
the west going crazy about buying motor 
ears, and claiming that it was making 
money matters close. Sixty per cent of the 
depositors of our bank are farmers, and I 
think the purchase of cars has not im- 
paired the credit of any farmers in this 
county. Farmers are perfectly able to own 
ears if they choose—that is, the majority 
of them. We do not hold a single mort- 
gage on a motor car bought by a farmer 
or‘any other party. Farmers in this county 
have bought a great many cars in the past 
2 years, but they all pay cash or the 
equivalent.’’—L. J. Titus, president First 
National bank, Holdredge, Neb. 

‘*T am quite impressed about this motor 
ear business. It is true there are quite a 
good many machines bought, but I find 
in almost every instance they are bought 
with money on hand. I think I know of 
only one exception in this county. I think 
the trouble with Wall street is ‘too much 
digested security.’ I am no fault-finder 
with Wall street; it is all right in its way, 
and if we had no Wall street we would 
not have much business in this country.’’ 








—F. M. Castetter, banking house of A. 
Castetter, Blair, Neb. 

‘*About 30 per cent of our deposits are 
made by farmers. The credit standing of 
the farmer in this community is first class, 
The farms are all under irrigation and our 
people are able to buy cars when they want 
to and to pay cash for them. Our bank 
does not hold mortgages on cars and we 
do not hold mortgages on farms to secure 
the purchase of cars. All the farmers who 
own cars have paid cash for them.’’— 
Martin Gering, president First National 
bank, Gering, Neb. 

‘‘TIf the farmers of Nebraska are not 
able to purchase cars, I do not know of 
any class of people in the world who are. 
In our little city there are about forty 
ears and in the county 150 or possibly 175. 
We get a daily report from the county 
clerk of all chattel mortgages filed, and 
during the last year there is one mortgage 
of $200 ona — runabout, and that is 
the only one I have noticed. The increase 
in the value of the land during the last 12 
months is more than double the cost of 
the cars purchased, not to mention the im- 
mense crops grown and the high prices 
received for them. The farmers are in- 
vesting their idle money in land and were 
it not for this the banks of Nebraska 
would be burdened with money and look- 
ing for a chance to place it.’’—R. G. 
Mason, cashier First National bank, Hart- 
ington, Neb. 
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‘‘T know of no bank in Kansas City 
that holds mortgages on anybody’s motor 
cars, either for Kansas City or country own- 
ers. Every owner of a car in this city with 
whom I am personally acquainted, and that 
means 95 per cent of the owners, are amply 
able to own a car or two, or three if neces- 
sary. Your eastern people must get it out 
of their heads that all of the money is 
located in their section, and farther east. 
Kansas City, in a financial way, is one of the 
richest cities of its age and size on the map. 
Our tributary country is by far richer, both 
in land value and bank accounts, as far as 
farmers are concerned, than any other sec- 
tion of the country. There is no question 
but what the farmers throughout the west 
have not been speculating in lands, but buy- 
ing them and paying for them, for the rea- 
son that they have the funds to pay for 
them. Mortgages on farms throughout the 
west are almost isolated things of the past. 
When I came to Kansas City 28 years ago 
there was not one farm out of 100 that was 
not mortgaged, but today the reverse is true. 
So far as the motor car is concerned, the 
pleasure that the users derive at a very light 
expense more than compensates for the out- 
lay of the machine. In one of my manu- 
facturing industries here we are installing 
motor trucks entirely, and have now in use 
three machines and will purchase three more. 
Each motor truck takes the place of sia 
horses, and by careful compilation we find 
that each truck saves $300 per month as 
compared with the cost of horses. I think 
this answers your questions—William Hut- 
tig, president National Bank of the Repub- 
lic, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Bankers Answered By Themselves 


EWER than 2 months ago James A. Patten in a statement given 

to the press declared that he knew of one bank in Kansas City, 
Mo., which held fifty-two mortgages against owners of motor cars 
who bad to place the mortgage on the car or other property in order 
to secure the machine. The statement went on to show how the 
western farmer was not in a position to buy motor cars and how 
the wild craze of farmers to purchase machines was affecting the 
money market, and that unless this movement ceased there would 
be grave danger of an acute financial situation arising throughout 
the great wheat and corn producing states of the west. 
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HE answer to Mr. Patten and the other would-be critics of the 
z situation is printed on pages 4 and 5 of Motor Age this week 
in so far as two of the big states, Kansas and Nebraska, are con- 
cerned. Not only is Mr. Patten answered, but he is answered by 
the presidents of half a hundred or more banks throughout these 
states. These bank presidents know whereof they speak, and when 
they say that their bank dces not hold a single mortgage against a 
motor car or against a farmer or other persons because of their 
having bought motor cars it is a fact and not a hearsay comment. 
A careful perusal of the various letters from the bank presidents 
cannot fail to impress the fact that the western farmer is in a 
better condition than he has ever been before and that whereas 
8 years ago in the state of Kansas there were ninety-nine mortgages 
out of every 100, today there is scarcely one mortgage out of each 
100 farmers. These letters are from the presidents of the leading 
banks in the states mentioned, and these statements were only 
made after the real facts were obtained. When these bankers 
state that they do not hold a single mortgage against a motor 
ear it is a fact and not a hearsay. 
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OT only has the Wall street critic who blames everybody but 

himself for financial stringencies been effectively answered by 
these letters, but the eastern financial critic is also quieted or at 
least should be by their startling disclosures. When a critic begins 
commenting on the unstable condition of the farmer because a few 
of them take upon themselves to purchase motor cars it is prima 
facie proof that the critic has never seen the land and the present 
conditions are foreign to his field of knowledge. When a bank 
president declares that 75 per cent of the funds on deposit 
in his bank belong to farmers and when the average for the 
entire state of Nebraska shows that 60 per cent of the total 
bank deposits belongs to farmers it is undeniable evidence that the 
farmer is able to buy motor cars if he wants to and it further 
shows that if the buying of a car by any particular farmer exhausted 
his banking account, then the promiscuous purchase of cars by the 
farming community in general would mean a withdrawal of prac- 
tically 60 per cent of the bank deposits, which withdrawal would be 
sufficient to put many of the banks in the state out of business. 
The facts are that at the present time these banks are directly 
engaged in moving the tremendous crop of the season and there 
is not one word of complaint from any of them about the farmer 
withdrawing his deposits to buy a car. On the contrary, they all 


speak authoritatively on the matter and show how the credit of the 
farmer is higher than ever before, and that whenever they buy cars 
they are able to do so and pay cash for them, and if they want to 
they are able to buy two or three cars. 
by the state bank reports. 


This is further proven 


: Ppa letters from the bankers effectively answer that other 
unfair criticism that has been spread over the entire nation to 
the effect that mortgages are being taken on every hand in order 
that motor cars may'be purchased. What the exact mortgage status 
is in the big cities it is impossible to state, but when the statement 
is made that one bank holds fifty-two mortgages on motor cars and 
the bank presidents in that city claim that they do not hold a 
single one of such mortgages it looks as if the facts were not being 
as adequately secured as they should. Critics are apt to launch 
their vitriolic comments after very cursory examinations and not 
after detail examinations, as the bankers’ report shows. One critic 
announced that $20,000,000 were spent in one season by the farmers 
of one state in buying motor cars. What does this mean? It means 
that at the average price of $1,000 per car, which is a fair estimate 
for the section in question, there would be 20,000 cars sold in that 
section in a single season. Well, the facts are that there are not 
today that number of cars registered in said state, and many of 
the cars in use were sold a year ago, some 2 years ago and others 
3 years ago. Investigation has revealed the fact that the critic 
based his criticisms on some newspaper statement issued at the 
opening of the season and which was intended to show what the 
prospects for the year were and how many cars it was estimated 
tkat section could absorb during the season. 
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F there is one thing that the western farmer needs it is the motor 
| car, and the more of them they get in the states the better, 
provided they are all secured without the much-talked-about mort- 
gage and without placing the farmer in an embarrassing financial 
pesition. ‘The motor car is going to help to keep the farmer of 
Nebraska and Kansas and Oklahoma on his farm instead of his 
jumping up and leaving it to live in some adjacent city as soon as 
his bank account gets too big for his head. It is a fact, obtained 
direct from the farmer and the bank president, that within the last 
2 years when the purchase of the motor car by the farmer has 
become a real factor in the west, that this tendency to leave the 
farm has shown a decrease and that today a ‘farmer with his car 
is better off than his neighbor who lives in the nearby town and 
has not his car. The more farmers can be kept on their farms the 
better for the farm, the larger the annual bank deposit and the 
better for the country at large. The motor car brings the farm to 
the heart of the city, it makes the farmer the most independent 
mortal in existence and particularly in the west. 
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x HE motox car is the only quick way in which the western farmer 

can be interested in the matter of building roads, and every 
mile of improved road that is built in the west is increasing the 
national worth of the country as well as the individual and com- 
munal worth of the immediate section in which the improvements 
are made. There never would have been any river-to-river road in 
Towa had there not been farmers by the dozen throughout the state 
who own cars, and there is no other road movement throughout the 
west that has done anything for the good or improved roads com- 
pared to this river-to-river movement. As a direct result of this 
movement other states are already planning such cross-state routes 
and it is difficult to even surmise what will be the eventual outcome 
of the movement. The motor car alone has made it possible, and 
wherever the car goes into the hands of the farmers it will sooner 
or later bring about a general improvement in the local roads. 
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BAY STATE PROVES TOURING POPULARITY 


OSTON, Mass., Sept. 10—If there ever 
were any doubts about New England 
possessing attractions for the motorist a 
study of the registration figures at the of- 
fice of the Massachusetts highway com- 
mission would settle the matter once for 
all. A compilation of the figures will 
prove surprising to many who have little 
knowledge of how far motorists travel to 
reach this section, more particularly the 
Bay State. 

During July and August there were 801 
machines registered at the highway com- 
mission’s office that were owned by non- 
residents of Massachusetts. Just thirty- 
three states were represented, and this did 
not inelude Washington, D. C. Nor did it 
include eight countries beyond the borders 
of the United States. The sum total of 
places represented in this count therefore 
reached forty-one. 


To make this more impressive it should 
be remembered that these were care bhe- 
longing to motorists who paid for the 
privilege to remain more than 10 days in 
Massachusetts. If the number of cars 
from other sections that stay a few days 
without registering were computed—and 
there is no way to accurately get the fig- 
ures—it would show something like 5,000 
at least in this census. 


Another thing to remember is that the 
figures given above are for 2 months only. 
That some cars were registered in June, 
and that many others of non-residents will 
be added to the list in September and 
October, there is no doubt. It is possible 
that the figures by the end of the summer 
will have reached 1,000. 

There are many motorists who delay 
their trip to the mountains and seashore 
of New England until fall. Some of these 
will come from the west and tour down 
through Massachusetts. More will come 
from New York and Connecticut and go 
north, running through Canada on the way 
back. So these motorists will tarry awhile 
here and register their machines. 

The figures make an interesting study as 
showing the trend of travel. During July 
twenty-eight states—Washington, D. C., 
being included for registration purposes 
as a state—were represented with 442 cars. 
When the six ears from five outside coun- 
tries are added it gives a total of 448, or 
more than half for the 2 months. 

In 1 week alone during early July 
ninety-nine consecutive numbers given out 
by the highway commission were to motor- 
ists from other states. In August, while 
more states were represented, the number 
having run up to thirty, there were fewer 
cars, the total being 347. With the. six 
cars from six places outside of the United 
States there were just 353 machines regis- 
tered in Massachusetts. 

When one considers that the owners of 
the ears from other states in many in- 
stances toured all the way from their 


Statistics Show That in 2 
Months 801 Visiting Cars 
Registered in Massachusetts 








homes to here, and that a few years ago 
a motor trip that embraced a visit to 
Springfield was wonderful, while a trip 
to New York was a marvelous feat, one 
may get some idea of what rapid strides 
have been made in perfecting motor cars. 

Motorists have no hesitation now in 
starting on trips that give a mileage that 
runs into four and sometimes five figures, 
for they know their machines may be re- 
lied upon to cover the distance. So cars 
with strange number plates no longer at- 
tract attention when they are seen outside 
the hotels in this city. 

It is surprising, too, to note the far 
away places from which motor cars were 
brought to Massachusetts. Luxor, Egypt; 
is represented, an owner having come from 
there. St. Mary’s, Western Islands, was 
the address of another man who brought 
his machine here. Honolulu also sent 
along one. Two cars came here from Cuba 








BAY STATE’S MOTOR VISITORS 





New England— July Aug. 
Miah ios anes MES Oe 3 7 
New: Hampshire: «02 ss2-ce5 03 oe os 4 10 
MMM sala su 5 45 eae alaxeamas ag 2 
TEE DOU 65.6 i clecwch wa uecicns 14 28 
CRNONI oid 0'dsa ats cteaiy a adeeal aes 18 20 

39 67 

Southern— 

TN NI 4150! 2d. yard SUR Ee Se ees 6 8 
We Sano 5 wiccs wc maunlale ores 1 1 
Wee Winnett? vi Sc sa wee cee wees ta 1 
PONE STORIE 0c Scie tedewoaeieas Ree 2 
CI Se Gadiccvcadecdeatamuags 1 2 
Ma ik 25% 6k Carole eS Rea 2 3 
EE Ao 6 eistwss a chide de ee Beaks 1 nakt 
ee ee Onan 1 2 
WOES | bali’) ceicehneeeenreees 4 2 
UNIS a. oo eS ota Sa ele ke eS 1 2 

17 23 

Middle West— 

RGN woes 2 oe oc wn eee tne ees 14 17 
MOMREM  g Glhig.2'0 e's oa Rae oe ee 5 4 
CNN sd aha(a.a:a acco dra ae mn eieiee aaa 32 13 
RCTRMORID > 5 ao) ccc, 0 0a ies Me OS x i 8 
SO aaa: Seer: ee ere 37 4 
PN «2 ax. hace aut tae eee ft 2 
[SSS Arde ere mere ern 1: ra? 

100 48 

Eastern-—- 

1 | ne we eer 150 89 
RT NET. oie ois wane ees eatin 45 73 
POUMMNTOWEEE > a0 cic ence sca deo ae nee 60 28 
MUNIN Soho crale sconceacdoee tear ees 2 pairs 
Weeemmeeeny, BRC eck cc iok nue 23 10 

280 200 

Far West— 

RE aicic Osa woke wacked 1 2 
I. a 5. sia :g.- osc ilo ee eee 1 aane 
WEEE 6 aw cea one daa need aes 1 
pe ee err er Pre sae 1 
So cia w areicie. dle Ra RR a eae 3 3 
EEE 5's. 5 tisin-m, 6 bland gis gomreceoand ore 1 1 
SUD uta. alarbrss) 2 Sratmaiee aun 1 

6 9 

Foreign— 
PN ree eee ry tec ats 1 
SUNG ic wcigis'ais.01e nike quiole ae ms 1 
OR 6 oaks Maciel ev fading een uawuds 1 1 
I oe are wa din « alla a An wc 1 0 
Wrewetem. ROIMNGss 6.6 cs aera nes 1 as 
SN EAP ne ore re 1 
CNY "aes 4h« 0 < die oeta mae eae 2 1 
So. a eer erie 1 1 

6 6 

WBE. «os ks ed eas exes ae 448 353 
co a rer sparen ear te ee 

PPR Seer eee ey 34 

ne ROR er ee ey a 8 

C6 ia ein cig euch aban ane 801 


and one from Mexico. Paris also was 
represented by one and Mexico by another. 
Canada had three on the list and New 
Brunswick two. If the cars registered by 
the diplomats were counted in it would 
give additional international flavor, for 
Russia, Germany and other countries 
would be represented, their ambassadors 
spending the summer along the north 
shore of the Atlantic. 


Tt is very likely that during the summer 
practically every state in the union was 
represented if not registered, for the 
writer remembers seeing tags from other 
states not included above, such as Colo- 
rado, for instance. So after digesting the 
figures no one ean question the popularity 
of this section. 

The fact that hundreds of motorists 
head east every summer is very easily ac- 
counted for by New Englanders who have 
motored about in this section. In no other 
part of the country is there such a combi- 
nation of scenery to be found. There is 
the long stretch of the Atlantic ocean 
washing up on the shores of four states. 

This affords fine sea bathing and cool 
winds all summer long, quite a difference 
from the hot winds in the other sections 
of the country. And there is a body to the 
salt air that is not found in the breezes 
from the inland lakes. Then there are 
mountains in both New Hampshire and 
Vermont and some good hills in the pic- 
turesque Berkshires. 


The mountain resorts likewise furnish 
the. desired coolness, but of a different 
grade, and so the tourists may have both 
in a run of a day. That is another advan- 
tage, of course. Then Maine has its pine 
woods and the tourist may go through the 
heart of them on to Quebec, traveling for 
miles with nothing to disturb the quiet- 
ness except the hum of the motor. 

The lake section, too, should not be for- 
gotten. These are found both in Maine 
and New Hampshire to a large extent and 
draw thousands of people to them every 
year who come by train. But the num- 
ber coming here by motor car is growing 
so rapidly that one cannot foretell what 
the future may bring. , 

Last of all, the roads should not be for- 
gotten. Massachusetts has been building 
highways for years and the fame of them 
has gone all over the world. New Hamp- 
shire is following suit with three big trunk 
highways. Connecticut has’ improved her 
roads wonderfully, and with Vermont, 
Maine and Rhode Island also working out 
state highway systems no wonder this sec- 
tion is regarded as the motorists’ para- 
dise. Small wonder, too, that our hotel 
landlords should protest the laws that 
would bar the motorists from this terri- 
tory and send them off elsewhere to spend 
their thousands. In time the protests of 
the bonifaces are bound to be listened to 
by the men who make laws. 
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Oldfield Lands Mile Track Mark 


INNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 12—Bar- 
ney Oldfield, in his Benz, is the 
new holder of the 1-mile record on a circu- 
lar track, the daring driver making the mile 
in :49.25, fracturing the time of :49.35 
made only a few minutes previously by de 
Palma, in his Fiat. Ben Kerscher, driving 
the Darracq. was the first man to establish 
a new mark for the mile, tearing off the 
distance in :50.29, this time breaking the 
former mark of :50 4-5, held by de Palma, 
and made at the Minnesota state fair 2 
years ago. 

De Palma had the first crack at the rec- 
ord Saturday afternoon, but something 
went wrong with his car and he failed to 
finish. Then came Kerscher with his re- 
markable mile. Bob Burman, in a Buick, 
went after Kerscher’s mark, but the best 
the great driver could do was :51.20. De 
Palma made a strenuous appeal to the 
judges for another trial, and after some 
discussion he was allowed to go it again. 
The 90-horsepower Fiat fairly leaped the 
mile and it was announced that de Palma 
had broken his own record made in 1909 
for a circular 1-mile track. His time was 
:49.35. But that was not the end of the 
spectacular record-smashing performances, 
for Oldfield shot out into the track in the 
Benz. Coming into the homestretch, with 
Ben Kerscher acting as mechanician, Bar- 
ney waved his hand. That meant a start. 
The hazardous turns did not bother Bar- 
ney. Instead, he took them all at wonder- 
ful speed and smashed across the finishing 
tape in record time, :49.29. His perform- 
ance was the greatest event of the day and 
record will stand. The official Warner 
electrical timer of the A. A. A., with the 
official starter and timekeeper, were on 
the ground, and there was no question 
about Oldfield’s mile this time. 

Burman was granted a second trial and 
made the mile in :50.61. This time was 
slightly better than his first attempt. 
Kerscher also got a second trial and trav- 
eled faster than on his first attempt, doing 
the distance in :49.78. When Oldfield came 
on for his second trial, he got the ovation 
of his life, but this time his car narrowly 
escaped a serious accident. Traveling at 
speed, he lost a tire in the homestretch and 
escaped crashing into the fence by an eye- 
lash only. At that he finished the mile in 
:50.10. 

But the record trials were not the only 
events on the afternoon’s program that 
brought the vast throng up cheering and 
shouting. There was a 5-mile race in which 
Burman, de Palma and Kerscher took part 
that was even more exciting than any of 
the attempts to bring down the 1-mile 
mark. De Palma got away in the lead, 
and kept that advantage until the third 
mile, when Burman, driving a Buick, over- 
took him on the backstretch by a burst of 
speed that caused the most terrific cheers 
of the afternoon. Eagerly the crowd fol- 


lowed the progress around the track until 
Burman slowly overhauled de Palma and 
then passed him. But de Palma was not 
beaten. And neither was Kerscher, appar- 
ently, for that green Darracq was making 
mighty fast time and threatened the leaders 
at every stage of the race. Rounding the 
three-quarter turn on the last of the 5 miles 
the Buick was still in front, but as the 
cars turned into the homestretch de Palma 
crept up on his rival, was neck and neck 
with him for several hundred feet and as 
they neared the tape flashed over a winner, 
not more than 30 feet separating the two 
cars. Kerscher and his Diarracq were but 
little in the rear. The official time for the 
5 miles made by de Palma was 4:29. Bur- 
man’s time was 4:31.39. 


Following the speed trials came a 5-mile 
race for cars with from 161 to 230 cubic 
inches piston displacement. There were 
eight entries in this event. The Buick team 
of Chevrolet and Burman made itself felt, 
but it remained for Burman to carry off the 
honors, and incidentally first place. E. 
Richantacher, driving a Firestone-Colum- 
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honors for himself in the next event, a 10- 
mile race for cars of from 301 to 450 cubic 
inches displacement. Chevrolet in this 
event lapped the field in his Marquette, 
finishing so far ahead that there was noth- 
ing to the race, except the Frenchman. 
Two Marquettes, the other one driven by 
Burman, who did not finish, two Falcars 
and one Cutting started in the race and 
George Clark, in the last named car, took 
second money. Chevrolet’s time for the 10 
miles was 9:28.66. 


The fifth number was an Australian pur- 
suit race with six entries. De Palma in 
his Fiat was awarded first place, Burman in 
his Buick, second, and Kerscher in his Dar- 
racq, third. The winner’s time was 4:29. 


Four cars started in the ninth event, a 
5-mile struggle between cars of from 
231 to 300 cubic inches displacement, and 
J. F. Gelnaw, in a Falear, landed first prize. 
George Clark and his Cutting finished sec- 
ond, and another Fal, driven by Pearce, 
was third, Hegland, in a Pullman, bringing 
up the rear. The time was 5:29.05. 

In the Minnesota handicap, open to all 
ears owned and driven by a resident of 
Minnesota, four cars started, as follows: 
































bus, was in second place, and Bill Endicott Ford, A. A. Hanson; Hudson, M. R. 
landed third in a Cole. Chevrolet won Nyman; Pullman, Tom MHegland, and 
TIMES TAKEN AT MINNEAPOLIS MEET BY WARNER TIMER 
EVENT 1, 1-MILE TIME TRIALS 
No. Car Driver Time No. Car Driver Time 
eee ee eT Oldfield .......:49.25 6—Darracg . Kerscher .........:49.78 
yee! oe LS | | a De PeiMmsa:....<.:3 49.35 19—Buick ...... BUF ac ck 6 EG 
EVENT 2, CLASS B, DIVISION 2, 161-230 CLASS—5 MILES 

No. Car Driver 1 mi. 2 mi. 3 mi. 4 mi. 5 mi. 
eS ae ry oe ee $:4.62 2:32.34 3:32:46 4:11.91 .- 5c11.86 
7—Firestone-Columbus.. Richantacher...... 1:12.86 2:18.96 3:15.73 4:17.78 5:19.82 

PPPOE se 5 oo '5 0s Shs 00 86 B. Endicott....... 1:12.12 2:13.58 3:16.21 4:18.80 5:20.12 

8 ES Gi oe | a RC G. Edmunds....... 1:15.16 2:16.63 3:18.15 4:20 5:22.25 
eS Seer res CHO VTGIOE. 60-5. 0108 1:10.69 2:20.62 3:25.77 4:30.68 5:35.20 

15—Staver-Chicago i : 2:25 3:26.5 4:31.8 5:35.30 

14—-Staver-Chicago 2:27.45 3:34.51 4:42.19 5:50.10 

TO—PEUGSON sé. 00:0 s oinciaree 2:27.5 3:36.48 4:45.53 5:56.30 

EVENT 3, ION 4, 301-450 CLASS 
4 mi. 6 mi 8 mi 10 mi. 
8—Marquette ........... 3:54.27 5:45 7:34.10 9:28.66 

SO—ASHUEING® ose ccc cecwcws Cl 4:22.25 6:23.78 8:26.1 10:24.42 

BO BOICRE oes cc cccecsces 4:21.35 6:27.93 8:34.47 10:42.6 

Ci—=PICOD «vise cceie esse PARP: .. di0,6:4.0 Sia: wan 2:20.78 4:29.79 6:39.23 8:48.87 10:59.89 
4—Marquette ........... BUPMAy. 6.0 csc0 0s 2:60.25 4:20.87 6:23 

EVENT 5, CLASS E, AUSTRALIAN PURSUIT RACE 
9% mi. 
Ge SS og 5 wrk wi aereete PTO Bo o0 6 5550:00-9 9:22.90 
7 Rn: | a ee me PEIOO UL 5 sia. s's +0 6 508 9:27.38 
EVENT 6, 5 MILES, sisaees** FOR- ALL, CLASS ‘D. 
mi. 2m 3m 4 mi. 5 mi 
SEIN ints oC wib.ng a Sas Owe ter 80 1:50. 36 2245 33 3:38.7 4:29 

DOAK sic So cuaScas se bstenta (gc: eer 1:00.65 1:58.12 2:45.28 3:37.56 4:31.39 

eS eee FOCTBOCRG? 63.5 622600 1:04.98 1:57.56 2:49.3 3:39.90 4:33.12 
EVENT 7, 5 MILES, HANDICAP, CLASS bee 
1 mi. 2 mi. 4 mi 5 mi. 

BIO oad sce ssacs es emeae Hanson, :15 hdep. .1:22.4 2:32.15 3: 45. 4 4:55.13 6:10.14 

SO=—-EIUGBON 6 ooo occ Se ae Nyman, :25 hdep...1:40.63  2:52.7 4:40.40 5:15.1 6:26.54 

eer hs re PIGPIGNG, 6 occa sess 1:49.41 3:20.31 4:16.87 5:32.82 6:47.45 

BA VGC in sci cans con mlowese Harford, :35 hdep..1:82 2:52.53 3:56.82 5:51.81 6:56.53 

EVENT 8, 5 MILES, FREE-FOR-ALL, CLASS D 
1 mi. 2 mi. 3 mi. 4 mi. 5 mi. 

04—Vellé '.....0.6.60%0 Sees, 1:41.92 2:46.15 3:50.11 4:54.12 5:57.93 

15—Staver-Chicago ...... Monckmeier....... 1:55.98 3:00.08 4:30.58 5:07.47 6:10.68 

eee: i a a are TERCCOGE. o:0:5 00.600: 2:13.04 3:14.11 4:15.11 5:16.36 6:17.43 

a EE 6 Cee eae ORR WGMUNGE.. 5 5 2 ks es 2:12.10 8:13.47 4:14.76 5:16.68 6:17.88 

BOSE UINMNAN | .oe ss cnc seas pho ies 1:28.59 2:41.92 3:54.68 5:7 6:25.74 
oN ee enero ie a ia tos tye vedaos aero 2:36.84 3:34.98 4:33.86 5:31.14 6:29.25 

22—Cutting ........ sipmaton AS Sstccs cig ascns «Sie 2:27.7 3:30.69 4:34.25 5:37.10 6:45 
7—Firestone-Columbus. Seas. Se 2:13.80 3:15.34 4:25.83 5:37.53 6:48.73 

14—-Staver-Chicago ...... MORO sa ta sakes 60 759.23 3:05.86 4:12.70 . 5:19.20 

BOE OIOCAD . vun vices p.cwcns COINRW 65565555550 2:20.52 3:23.3 4:20.39 

EVENT 9, 5 MILES, 231-300 CLASS, CLASS B, DIVISION 3 
1 mi. 2 mi. 3 mi. 4 mi. 5 mi. 

ee jo) a Ge ree ROR cos sisierks cas 1:11.55." 2:18-75\ -S:15.75. 4:38.78 5:19.80 

+ 3)! a ere a Clark 1:16.25 2:18.97 3:21.89 4:25.34 5:29.5 

2i—Falcar ......... wears POBECO 66. 6... 6c so 0 1:17.28 2:22.96 3:28.76 4:34.35 5:40.38 

25—PullMan ......0.0i0% POPIBN) wiics sc oss 1:28.52 2:42.30 3:56.24 5:08.67 .°6:21.10 
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Velie, N. M. Harford. Their handicaps 
started them off in that order and that is 
exactly the way in which they came over 
the finishing wire at the end of the 5 
miles. The eighth event, a 5-mile free-for- 
all handicap, brought out ten cars, includ- 
ing Barney Oldfield’s Knox, driven by the 
record-holder himself. Oldfield started on 
scratch and the Pullman had a trifle over 
a mile start, the others trailing along until 
Oldfield got started. Barney did not seem 
to be able to overtake more than two cars 
which preceded him away from the tape. 
N. M. Harford, in a Velie, who was sent 
away second, won the event without much 
difficulty, and a Staver-Chicago, driven by 
G. C. Nontkmier, finished in second place. 
Bill Endicott in a Cole was third. Dr. Dut- 
ton, was referee; Fred Wagner, New York, 
starter; F. E. Edwards, Chicago, technical 
committeeman. W. C. Poertner, New York, 
did the timing with the Warner electrical 
timer. 


INDIANAPOLIS’ 1911 PLANS 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 12—Now that 
the concluding meet of the season on the 
Indianapolis motor speedway has closed 
successfully, plans are under way for 
next season. It is possible but one meet 
will be held next year, although a deci- 
sion may be reached to hold two, in view 
of the suecess of the recent meet. Anx- 
ious to attract crowds, and also anxious 
to obtain for the Indianapolis course 
world’s records, the speedway management 
has under consideration for next season 
a race of from 300 to 500 miles, with cash 
prizes aggregating $30,000. With such a 
purse, it is believed some of the best 
known foreign drivers, as well as the 
American drivers, could be attracted to 
Indianapolis. It has been suggested that 
first prize be made $12,000, second prize 
$5,000, third prize $3,000 and fourth prize 
$2,000. In addition to these prizes, the 
magneto and tire companies would be in- 
vited to offer additional purses aggregat- 
ing $8,000. The speedway management 
is anxious to attract Hemery, Nazzaro, 
Wagner, Szisz, A. Smith, Edge, Jenatzy 
and other well known foreign drivers. 


PHILADELPHIA RUN POSTPONED 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 10—Owing to a 
combination of circumstances, all of which 
seem to point to a more successful run, the 
dates of the proposed autumn tour and 
club run of the Automobile Club of Phila- 
delphia, the final tour of the club and 
practically the last to be held this season 
so far as Philadelphia and vicinity are 
concerned, originally planned for Septem- 
ber 17 and 18, have been advanced a month 
to October 15 and 16. Many reasons have 
been advanced in justification of this move. 
On September 24 the race meet of the Nor- 
tistown Automobile Club will be held at 
Narberth; the following week is the date 
of the Vanderbilt cup race in New York, 
and a week later the Fairmount park road 
Tace is scheduled; so, all in all, this fall 
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Talk of Rebellion in Los Angeles 


OS ANGELES, CAL., Sept. 9—There is 
L a possibility that the Santa Monica 
road race, which is scheduled for Thanks- 
giving day, will be run without an A. A. A. 
sanction. When Dick Ferris, the donor of 
the trophy which was raced for last year, 
and who has taken the management of the 
race, endeavored to get the sanction for 
the race transferred to a later date, he 
found that Walter Hempel, the manager 
of the Los Angeles motordrome, already 
had secured sanctions for the Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas dates. As Hempel al- 
ways has been in very good standing with 
the A. A. A. contest board, he felt he would 
have no trouble holding his sanctions. 
Ferris on the contrary feels that as the 
road race is an annual feature, he is en- 
titled to the official recognition. Many of 
the local dealers in Los Angeles who in- 
tended entering cars have agreed to race 
with or without the sanction and at the. 
present writing, unless some agreement is 
reached between Ferris and Hempel, the 
biggest road race in the far west will be 
run as an unsanctioned event. If two 
motor attractions are offered on the same 
day both will suffer as a result. The Santa 
Monica road race is to be over the same 
course as last year. Manager Ferris has 
announced few of the details as yet other 
than that the opening event will be 


twenty-four times around the 8-mile cir- 
euit. Another event which will naturally 
attract cars to the coast will be the San 
Francisco road race, which will be run some 
time during the Christmas holidays. This 
was originally set for September. 10, but 
was postponed. 

After a stormy session, the Licensed Mo- 
tor Car Dealers’ Association of . Los 
Angeles voted to take no further part in 
racing events of any kind and to permit 
members of the association to enter races 
at their will. This was brought about 
by a motion to permit licensed dealers to 
enter cars in the Los Angeles-Phoenix road 
race. This event had been declared open 
to unlicensed cars. As the by-laws of the 
dealers’ association prohibit members rac- 
ing against unlicensed makes, there was 
considerable difference of opinion as to 
the advisability of entering the open race. 
The motion was earried by a close vote 
and Don Lee, the Cadillae agent and vice- 
president of the association, immediately 
tendered his resignation. Lee stated he 
did not care to belong to an association 
which did not stand by its original prin- 
ciples and by-laws, and while he did not 
oppose racing he did oppose action on the 
part of the association which violates the 
very purpose of its organization. There- 
fore he has filed his resignation. 








tour of the club will be a fitting climax to 
the season. The run promises to be very 
successful, no fewer than 100 cars being ex- 
pected to participate, there being sixty en- 
tries so far assured. The pathfinding car, 
Harvey Ringler driving, left here today to 
map out the journey, which will be through 
Woodbury, Alloway, Salem, Bridgeton, 
Vineland, Millville, Port Elizabeth, Dennis- 
ville, Tuckahoe, Mays Landing and Pleas- 
antville, to Atlantic City, where overnight 
headquarters will be established at the 
Hotel Marlborough-Blenheim. Returning, 
the trip will be by way of Absecon, Port 
Republic, Tuckerton, New Gretna, Lake- 
wood, Lakehurt, Brown’s Mills, Mount 
Holly and Camden, thus furnishing an en- 
tirely different return route from the one 
to the shore, being practically a new and 
untried way. The distance to be covered 
each day will approximately be 120 miles. 
There will be known mileage and known 
controls, day and night, but secret control 
agents will be stationed en route—the 
same contest conditions as originally pre- 
vailed. 


ROAD RACE POSTPONED 

San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 10—After 
all, it is quite possible that the Portola 
road race will be held this year in Golden 
Gate park, although at a much later date 
than that originally planned, which was 
September 10. At a meeting held at the 
Palace hotel, plans for the contest were 
discussed, and it was finally decided to 





hold the race, if possible, some time during 
the month of December— perhaps on 
Christmas day. 

Among those in attendance at the lunch- 
eon were Max Rosenfeld, of the Apperson 
agency; Leon T. Shettler, coast distributor 
of Appersons; F. J. Linz, of the Maxwell- 
Briscoe Pacific Co.; Harry Bogen, of the 
Jackson agency, and A. J. Smith, Elmore 
representative. It appeared to be the con 
sensus of opinion that the dealers gen- 
erally would be glad to see the races 
pulled off, if the question of finances could 
be satisfactorily solved. It is believed 
that this might be arranged by subscrip- 
tions for the fixing up of the roads, and 
it was even deemed possible that some of 
the more necessary work might be done by 
the city for the sake of the advertising 
that the city would receive and the many 
visitors that would be attracted to witness 
the contest. 

Christmas day was tentatively suggested 
for the races. At that time all the big 
eastern contests will be over. The Santa 
Monica road race is scheduled for late in 
November, and with the Portola race at 
Christmas, it is believed that the big east- 
ern drivers would be sent out by the fac- 
tories. The Santa Monica and Portola 
road races established records last year 
that made them tank»-well.up with the 
greatest American contests, and this would 
be a big factor in getting the factories to | 
go to the expense of sending out cars and 
men. 
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BUICK IS GIVEN DECISION AT KANSAS CITY 


ANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 12—With 
142 points, penalization, Buick No. 
17 was awarded the big class A cup in the 
Star trophies tour by the runs and tours 
committee of the Automobile Club of Kan- 
sas City late this morning. Reo No. 12 
was second with 148 points and Speedwell 
No. 20 third with 153 points. The awards 
are all announced tentatively as two pro- 
tests already have been filed and a num- 
ber of others are anticipated before the 
24-hour protest season has expired. 

One protest of the C. L. Taylor Motor 
Co., the Reo agent, that a special radiator 
was used in the Buick and that all the 
bolts were upset was practically overruled 
by H. N. Strait, referee, this morning 
after an examination of cars in the stock 
of the Buick salesrooms. The other pro- 
test was filed by the Ford Motor Co. It 
had to do with the readjustment of time 
schedules on the last day of the arduous 
1,585 miles reliability, which was last 
Thursday. From Topeka to Kansas City 
was the run, a distance of only 77.4 miles, 
the arrangement being made in order that 
the cars could proceed slowly into Kansas 
City, arriving about noon when office folk 
out on their luncheon period could enjoy 
the spectacular finish. 

In Topeka Wednesday night Referee 
Strait posted a bulletin ordering a general 
16-mile an hour schedule. Let it be said 
that when the bulletin was posted, the 
stars were out in Topeka and the air was 
calm and there were no elementary 
presagements of what was to come on the 
morrow. At just about 5 o’eclock there 
came a steady gust of wind that blew 
sheets from the beds of sleeping tourists, 
ending with as heavy a rain storm as ever 
was experienced in those parts, filling out 
recently dried mud holes and changing 
the anticipated easy ride to the most 
strenuous leg of the entire trip, so that 
the car that made the quickest schedule of 





STANDING OF STAR TOUR 


Road Tech. Total 
No. Car Pen. Pen. Pen. 
pi ln er Dar 88 54 142 
I ag ono .5 oo eee 83 65 148 
20—Speedwell ........... 116 37 153 
1G—-Maxtwell . ccc ccccees 107 56 163 
So eran ia 91 73 164 
DO—RENGROR | 26 v5 cb cock b's 8 6 139 45 184 
De oo a esas 104 80 184 
ee MIN 655 ola Sin is sa oh eres 83 109 192 
Te a ee er ar 113 136 249 
5—Great Western ....... 213 46 259 
10—Kisselkar ............ 203 131 334 
S2——Mitchell oi. cs sete es 300 61 361 
SS os eee pare 381 175 556 
1—Franklin ............ Withdrawn 
35—Inter-State .......... Withdrawn 
S—AUBGIN oie as wc alts Withdrawn 
4—Abbott-Detroit ....... Withdrawn 
ao Re eee Withdrawn 
8—Stevens-Duryea ....... Withdrawn 
9—Warren-Detroit ...... Withdrawn 
TRV OHS oe ccc ete wae Withdrawn 
14—Maxwell ............. Withdrawn 
oom MMMTUETN. os ols oop 0 88 tue Withdrawn 
26—Inter-State .......... Withdrawn 
28——JACKBON 2... ccc cneais Disqualified 
ZO—JACKBON «2... cece cscs Withdrawn 
SO—CArtercar .....0.0s 0.0 ons Withdrawn 
Ee ri Withdrawn 
33—Herreshoff ........... Withdrawn 
Ey re ne Withdrawn 
40—Stoddard-Dayton ..... Withdrawn 
41—Auburn ............. Withdrawn 


BP POITG. Sis ss eie ose saws Withdrawn 








the entire jaunt, the Case, was 80 minutes 
Jate. And all of this on a 16-mile an hour 
schedule. Ford’s protest is that all cars 
that ran on an 18-mile an hour schedule 
on the other days should have had a sched- 
ule on Thursday in the same ratio with 
the 20-mile-an-hour cars. Referee Strait 
promptly overruled this protest and now 
it will go up to the contest board of the 
American Automobile Association, accord- 
ing to the Ford and Reo people. 

Of the thirty-two class A cars that 
started from Kansas City August 30 on 
the 10-day run, only thirteen underwent 
the technical examination. Some of the 
others still are along the Kansas-Colorado- 
New Mexico route, wrecked and in gar- 
ages, 

Of three cars in 
owners’ 
final 


class B—or private 
division—just one reached the 
terminus, Colorado Springs, the 


Franklin No. 88 of David E. Gudgedd, who 


FALCAR FINISHING IN KANSAS City Star Tour 


will receive the Star’s other trophy with 
out question. Mr. Gudgell won the trophy 
last year in another Franklin. He was 
accompanied by his wife, and the car made 
a good run of it. 

The technical examination was conduct- 
ed by W. F. Schreiber and John W. Schon, 
under the surveillance of Referee Strait. 
Damaged fenders were a general cause of 
penalization as well as leaky radiators and 
missing bolts. The Buick had an oil cup 
missing and a damaged spoke. It was 
thought Saturday that Maxwell No. 15 
would be acclaimed winner with only 14 
points in discredits found. But today on 
further examination it was found that the 
threads on the right front spindles were 
worn bare when the car dropped.a wheel 
near Topeka. For work in the replace- 
ment of the spindle, consuming 36 minutes, 
the referee charged 39 points, 3 points 
being for the extra part. The full troubles 
of all the cars were withheld today but 
will be given out later in the week. 

The officials that conducted the final 
appraisement of penalizations were: Mr. 
Strait, W. G. Whitcomb, acting chairman 
of the runs and tours committee, and W. 
P. M. Stevens, club secretary and district 
representative of the American Automo 
bile Association. 

There were several drivers on the tour, 
participants in other reliabilities, and all 
admit that this is the most wearing, pun- 
ishing run they have in mind. Still, every 
one seemed to have a good time. 

But it wasn’t the roads in their natural 
condition that the tourists found. When 
the Stevens-Duryea six pathfinder laid out 


the route in June, the roads were like a 


race course. And then came weeks of 
steady rain in Kansas and Colorado that 
left the highways in horrible shape. From 
Kansas City to La Junta the way laid over 
the old Santa Fe Trail which is now main- 
tained in speedway condition—when the 
rain permits—by a farmers’ league known 
as the new Santa Fe Trail Association. 
After the enforced inattention and the ruts 
of wagons, the touristsfound rough going. 
And they’re still talking of another run 
next year, but thoughts have turned to 3 
and 4-day tours. One suggestion that has 
met favor was a cross-Missouri tour. The 
Star printed this suggestion, an intimation 
of its favor. There is a project now being 
agitated for a St. Louis-Kansas City boule 
vard and it is thought that the cross state 
run would not only boost this but advance 
the cause of good roads generally as wel! 
as stir up interest in motor cars. The 
fifth state in wealth, Missouri is far down 


_ down the list in ownership of motor cars. 


It is estimated that 10,000 persons saw 
the finish in front of the Star office which 
was given an exciting touch. by the battle 
of the Lexington pilot car and the Falcar 
for the pilot flag. The latter beat the 
Lexington to the rock road that enters . 
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Kansas City. Both cars went to the 
finish with flat tires, dragging chains, and 
with steaming engines. The Columbia was 
the official car and the Pennsylvania the 
pacemaker, Streets for eight blocks along 
Grand avenue were jammed with spec- 
tators, and police had to stretch wires 
from trolley poles to hold crowds back. 


INTER-CITY RUN BOOKED 

Omaha, Neb., Sept. 10—Omaha and Des 
Moines motorists have arranged for a so- 
ciability run between the two cities, start- 
ing Monday, September 19, over the river- 
to-river road. The contestants will be di- 
vided in two different classes, owners and 
dealers. A cup will be given by the Des 
Moines Capitol for the Omaha entries 
and the Omaha News will give a eup to 
the Des Moines entries. The motorists 
will leave Des Moines at 8 o’clock Mon- 
day morning, September 19. Lunch will 
he served en route by the Des Moines Capi- 
tol and the motorists will reach Omaha 
about 6 o’clock in the evening, where they 
will be banquetted by the Omaha News, 
all of the Omaha entries participating. 
Tuesday morning the return trip will be 
made by both the Des Moines and Omaha 
motorists. Lunch will be served at Guth- 
rie Center, Ia., by both papers and the 
entire crowd will be entertained by the 
Capitol at Des Moines that evening. 
Wednesday morning the Omaha motorists 
will leave for home, luncheon being served 
en route by the News, and will reach 
Omaha at 6 o’clock that evening. The 
banquet at Des Moines Tuesday night will 
be a big affair. Original plans contem- 
plated an endurance run, but it was finally 
decided to make the run purely for socia- 
bility sake and abandon any gruelling 
conditions. 


WOULD IMPROVE TURNPIKE 

Louisville, Ky., Sept. 10—Kentucky and 
Tennessee motorists and citizens living 
along the line of the old Louisville and 
Nashville turnpike are agitating the ques- 
tion of improvements for that important 
and historic highway. A meeting is to be 
held in the near future to discuss ways 
and means of procedure. The road in 
question received a good deal of undesir- 
able advertising following the 1910 Glid- 
den tour and to that fact is due the move- 
ment for betterment. Aside from being 
a connecting link in long-distance runs 
from the north to the southland, it is 
pointed out by the motorists that it should 
ou general principles be put in good con- 
dition. It is the main highway between 
this city and Nashville, and it traverses a 
number of prosperous counties in the Blue 
Grass state. From Louisville to Hodgen- 
ville it has been designated as the Lincoln 
way and when the bridge across Salt river 
is completed travel will be augmented by 
motor tourists from the north and east. 
The Lineoln memorial hall on the Lincoln 
farm is an object of national interest and 
Should not be inaccessible by reason of 
bad roads. 


MOTOR AGE 


The Louisville and Nashville pike is the 
route by which Mammoth Cave and other 
southwestern Kentucky resorts are reached 
by overland travel. There are good towns 
and attractive scenery along the line of 
the pike and the road should be in keep- 
ing with its surroundings and with the 
importance of the cities which it connects. 

When the Gliddenites passed over the 
road in June they chided the Kentuckians 
about the poor condition of the highway. 
During the civil war it was an excellent 
road, but of late has not been kept in 
repair. The roadway has an excellent bed 
of rock and for a distance of about 20 
miles the rocks project above the surface, 
in: some instances 6 inches, making a regu- 
lar bump the bumps for motor tourists and 
travel diffieult for all kinds of vehicles. 
With a little labor the pike could be made 
into an ideal highway. 

Charles C. Gilbert, secretary of the 
National Automobile Club, has outlined a 
plan for the betterment of the road to 
the Louisville elub. He suggests that 
both organizations get up a scouting party 
from each end of the line and start for 
the center and meet for a joint confer- 
ence. It is planned to make a pleasure 
run out of the trip, advertise the meeting 
and have the citizens in the southern sec- 
tien of the state attend and take some 
definite stand as to road improvement. 
No date has yet been selected for the con- 
ferenee. 


CARS FOR MILITARY USE 

Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 10—As the re- 
sult of observations made at the annual 
encampment of the Wisconsin National 
Guard during July and August, General 
Frederick Dent Grant, commander of the 
department of the lakes, will recommen: 
to the secretary of war that steps be taken 
to enact a law permitting the seizure of 
motor cars by the government at any time 
they may be needed for military services. 
General Grant believes it would be wise 
if the national government passed laws 
that would cause the registration of all 





Il 


motor vehicles capable. of transporting 
four or more passengers, and that the 
owners of these cars be legally obliged to 
transfer them, upon demand, to the gov- 
ernment for military purposes for a sum 
of money not greater than the original 
eost of the car. If this were done, he 
says, the government would have at hand 
and without runniag cost, a supply of 
transportation for the rapid movement of 
troops, and in case of need the cost would 
be vastly less than would be necessary un- 
der present conditions. The use of motor 
trucks also is recommended. During the 
encampment troop A, of Milwaukee, was 
accompanied by a motor truck carrying 
supplies, and the idea impressed General 
Grant very favorably. 


HAS MODEL ROAD SYSTEM 


Pittsburg, Pa., Sept. 12—There are 450 
miles of paved roads in Allegheny county, 
on which $11,000,000 has been spent in the 
last 15 years. At present 52 miles of road 
are under construction. Every mile of this 
great network is traversed every day by 
caretakers, who examine the road, remove 
weeds, loose stones and other handicaps 
and report all landslides, ete. The county 
is divided into four districts, at the head 
of the whole system being Superintendent 
Jahn J. Gillespie, of the department of 
maintenance, who works under -County 
Roads Superintendent 8S. D. Foster. Dur- 
ing the past year sign boards have been 
placed on every road in the county at all 
dangerous turns, strong fences have been 
erected to withstand the weight of a wagon 
or a motor car. These are made of heavy 
locust posts, set 3 feet apart, on which 
rails of 4 and 6-inch timber are placed. 
The cost of the common macadam roads 
is now down to ¢12,000 a mile, while the 
brick roads cost $23,000 a mile. Over 100 
miles of road have been covered with as- 
phalt oil this summer. The roads of Alle- 
gheny county are traveled more than those 
of any other county in Pennsylvania and , 
have been reported by road experts this 
summer as the safest system of highways. 





KANSAS City Star Tour CARS IN TECHNICAL COMMITTEE’S CHARGE 
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ENOS CUP IN BUFFALO RUN 


UFFALO, N. Y., 

Sept. 12—First hon- 
ors in the 4-day reliabil- 
ity run of the Automo- 
bile Club of Buffalo 
went to the No. 12 
Maxwell car, a run- 
about in the $1,200- 
$1,600 elass, which was driven 
by Charles F. Munroe. The 
Maxwell made a perfect road 
score, but when it came to the final ex- 
amination the technical sharps noted a few 
weakness which demerited the Maxwell 5 
points. It was discovered that there was 
a nut off the left front pan bolt, that the 
exhaust pipe bracket was loose and a 
bolt gone, while there was a loose and 
wobbly muffler. 

Second in the final roundup was the 
No. 20 Hudson, which had 9 points against 
it, 4 of which were incurred on the road. 
The final examination showed that the 
Hudson had gone remarkably clean, the 
penalties being imposed for loose and lost 
bolts and nuts. An Oakland driven by 
Howard Bauer was third with 32 points 
against it. It aequired 6 points on the 
road, drew 14 points in the brake test 
and a dozen more in the technical exam- 
ination. The most serious offense was a 
broken fender. 

In addition to this ranking there was 
of course class winners. In the touring 
ear division No. 4 Pullman and No. 5 
Pullman had it all their own way in the 
class for cars selling at $1,601 and up 
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ENoS TROPHY WON BY MAXWELL 


der was No. 7 Carterear, No. 1 Parry and 
No. 2 Regal. There were four divisions 
in the runabout division. No. 17 Oakland 
won class 4A, from $1,601 and up. In 3A, 
$1,201 to $1,600, it was No. 12 Maxwell, 
No. 15 Reo and No. 14 Regal. In the 
$801-$1,200 class No. 20 Hudson was first 
and No. 18 Oakland second, while No. 11 


&, first day’s run. 
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WON BY MAXWELL 


Maxwell was alone in 
the class for cars selling 
at $800 and under. 

The main prize, the 
trophy donated by Lau- 
rens Enos, was won by 
Munroe in the Maxwell. 

All of the twelve 
original entries were in at the 
finish Saturday evening, when 
the fourth day’s run terminated 
at the Buffalo Automobile Club. The first 
day’s run knocked out five of the entries 
from the clean score class. These were 
Regal No. 2, 3 points; Maxwell No. 11, 
22 points; Regal No. 14, 2 points; Reo No. 
15, 21 points, and Oakland No. 18, 28 
points. The route was to Rochester ani 
return. 

The second day’s run to Salamanca 
took Parry No. 1 from the clean score 
elass, and added 6 points to the Regal, 3 
to the Maxwell and 30 to the Oakland, 
all three of which were penalized on the 
The third day’s run, 
to Geneseo and return, took the Oakland 
and Hudson from the clean score class and 
added 7 points to the Parry No. 1, 47 to 
Maxwell No. 11, 42 to Regal No. 14, and 
placed 3 and 2 points respectively against 
the Hudson and Oakland No. 20. 


GRAND PRIX ENTRIES 
New York, Sept. 12—Another entry for 
the grand prize race which is to be held 
on Long Island Saturday, October 15, has 
just been announced. The ear is a 90- 
horsepower Mercedes, entered by George 








TECHNICAL PENALTIES GIVEN TO CARS IN RELIABILITY RUN OF BUFFALO CLUB 








wards. In the $1,201-$1,600 class the or- 
PULLMAN NO. 5 
Left front spring clip bolt loose.... 1 
Two leaks in gasoline tank........ 1 
Frame rivets loose, left front ra- 
NN A a a waieie ee eo 0 1 
Dash and radiator rod loose........ 4 
Pe MOM DIMES DONC. occ ccc ceca 2 
. 
PULLMAN NO. 4 
Left side center cross member, two 
co AE Res © nee ee eee 2 
Right front engine bolt loose...... 2 
Left front bracket on running board 
SEES SG SORTS TS ieee eae 2 
Seeeeee SITS -DOIE BONE... 20. cee 1 
Left front and right front pan 
SS ee 2 
Right and left frame rivets, cross 
ee 1 
Crank handle bent and loose....... 1 
Deu MON PIM PONE... ... 2.5.2.0 00 2 
Deeny gasoline tank................ 1 
Truss rod. rear axle, loose......... 2 
Rear spark plug cracked........... 0 
16 
MAXWELL NO. 12 
Nut off left front pan bolt......... 
Exhaust pipe bracket loose, bolt 
8 ES Ree ea ere 2 
Loose and wobbly muffler.......... 2 
5 
MAXWELL NO. 11 
Right brake arm loose.............. 1 
Left brake arm loose.............. 1 
Cut-out out of commission........ 1 
3 











HUDSON NO. 20 
Right side skirt bolt and nut gone. 1 
Right side skirt bolt and nut gone. 1 
Crankcase, two rear oil plugs loose 2 
Screw loose in brake lever 1 


OAKLAND NO. 17 
Rear right fender bracket broken 


RAG ENUANS  .6:0 id o Sassi aw owen sad a 6 
Stuffing box pump leak............ 2 
wo Tet BHITC NUWES OE oc ois 5 6s <0 2 
Right front spring clip nut loose... 1 
Battery connections loose, off...... 1 

PARRY NO. 1 
Fan belt pulley loose on shaft.... 1 
EY OGRE ois. 50 ke ee eee 20 
Accelleration rod nut gone at ball 
| ee ene ee Ue.) Sey ee 
Two right engine bolts loose...... 2 
One left engine bolt loose......... 1 
Right rear body bolt useless........ 1 
287 
REO NO. 15 
Rear right fender bolt gone........ 2 
Steering key at steering wheels 
MND: <i, 5.0.5 6:4 0 sas toa Baars orl iee 
3 


CARTERCAR NO. 7 
Leaky water connection 1 


Fractured intake manifold......... 15 
Radiator tie rod loose.............. 1 

Right front wheel loose, cone 
CUM, Ss ay vee clea ae Henle ac iewns 5 
22 





REGAL NO. 2 


Left front spring shackle bolt gone 
(serious) 


bo 


Right rear spring shackle nut gone 2 
Left rear spring shackle nut gone 2 
Right pedal brake arm (frame) 
TN sinc buses dean. w 4 SSNS CE OHS 
Left rear wheel spokes loose...... 12 


Right spindle grease cup missing 2 

Universal joint slightly loose...... 6 

Connecting rod from clutch to brake 
WMGHINE. HOlts, GbCl 66S kc0s 6 es:0% 5 


REGAL NO. 14 
Bent front axle, serious, reduced 
DEES Sab nas Ve ah ws oe beenaes 40 
Steering clutch loose, four bolts.. 15 
Ball joint at carbureter nut miss- 


Ee er Re ee Oe 2 
Rear housing loosening up........ 5 
Reach rod arm at steering chuck 

MEG. Wi.cCtapieae cn eee dash aceans > 2 
Bolts gone entirely on universal.. 7 
—— rod to brake gone, nuts and é 


broken 15 


Hub cap right front wheel missing 2 


94 
OAKLAND NO. 18 
ee a ee Sore are 7 
Steering bracket, three bolts gone, 
ne. es cetueiek cave chee ence ses i 
Steering chuck support loose...... 7 
Steering chuck arm to reach rod 
IG 638 was So Me oe he hakentWensseees 2 
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W. Loft, of New York. It will be driven 
by George W. Armstrong. In addition 
to the Mercedes, there are fourteen other 
ears of American and foreign manufacture 
entered and it is expected that before the 
day of the contest several more will be 
added to the list. The cars and their 
drivers are as follows: Benz, Barney Old- 
field; Benz, Victor Hemery; Benz, George 
Robertson; Fiat, Louis Wagner; Fiat, Ralph 
de Palma; Fiat, Felice Nazarro; Marmon, 
Ray Harroun, Marmon, Joe Dawson; Mar- 
men, not named; Marquette-Buick, Louis 
Chevrolet; Marquette-Buick, Robert Bur- 
man; Marquette-Buick, Arthur Chevrolet; 
Roebling-Planche, Washington Roebling, 
2d; and the Alco, to be driven by Harry 
F. Grant. The offices of the Motor Cups 
Holding Co., in the Long Arch Square 
building, present a busy scene these days. 


TRUCK ON LONG RUN 

Cincinnati, O., Sept. 12—A record that 

} will stand for a long time in the field 
of motor trucks was established recently 


2 by a 2-ton United States moter truck on 
" u 3 cays’ run from Cincinnati to Chicago. 
d The distance of 361.4 miles was covered 
d in about 26 hours 15 minutes. Twenty-six 
0 gallons of gasoline and 2% gallons of oil 
d were consumed on the trip. The demon- 
st stration was made by Norman S. Hill, sales 


manager of the United States Motor Truck 
Co., of Cincinnati, and E. C. Schumard, 
general superintendent. 


or One of the features of the World-Herald 
ld endurance run of the Omaha Motor Club 
as was the entry of a Frayer-Miller truck, 
0- which made the schedule time throughout 
re the entire 600 miles of the trip. While 


the 4-ton truck was standing in front of 
the fire department house at Columbus, 
Neb., a fire broke out. The apparatus was 
the kind that calls for volunteers to pull 
it. The men on the motor truck entered 
the house, fastened their truck to the ap- 
paratus and hauled it to the fire in res ra 
time, much to the delight of the towns- 
peoplt who watched the performance. 
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TABLE SHOWING IN DETAIL RESULTS OF BUFFALO CLUB’S RELIABILITY RUN 
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Court Rules in the Glidden Case 


EW YORK, Sept. 12—The long-waited- 

for decision of the supreme court of 

the state of New York in the matter of the 
temporary injunction granted to H. O. 
‘Smith, of the Premier Motor Mfg. Co., 
preventing the contest board of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association from deliver- 
ing the Glidden trophy to the Chalmers 
Motor Co. and George W. Dunham has 
been handed down and the decision of Jus- 
tice Putnam dissolves the temporary injune- 
tion, thereby giving the contest board the 
right to deliver the trophy into the hands of 
the Chalmers company, which it has done. 
It will be remembered that Referee Whiting 
ruled out the protest lodged against the 
Premier car No. 1 on the ground that the 
protest was not lodged previous to the start 
of the tour, but after the tour had reached 
its destination, at Chicago. The contest 
board overruled this decision on the ground 
that the rules permitted lodgment of pro- 
tests as to validity of entry up to 24 
hours after the completion of the tour. 
The Chalmers appeal was heard before the 
contest board and the trophy awarded to 
the Chalmers company. After this H. O. 
Smith took the matters into the courts and 
secured a temporary injunction above 
referred to. The decision of Justice Put- 
nam dissolving this injunction in part is: 


The purpose of the Glidden tour is to try 
out and test the endurance of what manu- 
facturers call a stock car, that is, a car such 
as is regularly sold to purchasers, and not 
one specially equipped for a contest. In the 
rules for 1910, the entrant was required to 
file a stock car certificate of description, in 
which the details of the car were fully set 
forth. A technical committee was to make 
a preliminary inspection of the stock car to 
determine if it corresponded with the stock 
car certificate. Various provisions were 
made as to the examination and report by 
this technical committee, as well as regulat- 
ing the penalities in the contest after the 
ears should have entered upon the tour. 

Plaintiff was the entrant in the 1910 con- 
test of a Premier car. In the certificate of 
description was mentioned a hand oil pump 
and oil tank. This car was duly examined 
by the technical committee and declared to 
be eligible. During the tour a protest was 
made, upon the claim that this handpump to 
inject oil into the crankcase of the engine 
of the Premier car was not a part of the 
regular stock equipment. At the conclusion 
of the tour, in which plaintiff’s car showed 
the best score, this protest was considered 
by the referee, who deferred action until he 
had received a special report from one of 
the technical committee who had visited the 
factory of the Premier Motor Mfg. Co. Sub- 
sequently the referee overruled the protest 
and declared plaintiff’s car the winner. The 
Chalmers Motor Co., which had entered a 
car in the name of the defendant, George W. 
Dunham, appealed from this decision to the 
contest board, which, after notification to 
the plaintiff, took up the appeal on July 21, 
and after receiving proofs by affidavit and 
hearing arguments, on July 22 sustained the 
appeal of the Chalmers Motor Co., on the 
ground that there was no sufficient evidence 
to prove that the auxiliary oil tank and 
pump equipment was a stock equipment, so 
that the Premier company had failed to 
furnish evidence sufficient to establish the 
stock status of its cars entered in respect to 
this lubricating equipment, and for that rea- 
son the Premier cars were disqualified. 

It is a primary principle of all sporting 
contests that rules must be made by the 
bodies conducting them, and that those reg- 
ularly appointed must decide who wins. The 
entrants in such competition, as a matter of 
fairness, agree to abide by the decisions of 
the umpires, referees, or boards having ju- 
risdiction, as the rules may provide. Espe- 
cially is this true in a contest where the 

ints of eligibility are highly technical, and 
he association is composed of experts who 
themselves are well fitted to judge. Before 


a dissatisfied entrant can ask the courts to 
interfere and set aside the rulings of a sport- 
governing body, there must ordinarily be 
evidence of fraud, either by a competitor or 
by the official’ making the decision. The 
track judges, umpires, referees, executive 
committees and governing boards of such 
associations are supreme within themselves 
when acting under their recognized author- 
ity. If they give the parties concerned a 
fair opportunity to be heard, and there is evi- 
dence on which their findings can be based, 
their decisions, in the absence of fraud, are 
not subject to judicial review. Thus, Judge 
Gildersleeve, delivering an opinion reversing 
a special term order which granted an in- 
junction in favor of a disqualified contestant 
at a race track, said: 

“When the original contract was entered 
into, * * *, the owner of the said colt, 
in effect, subscribed to the defendant’s rules, 
and they are binding upon his successor. 
Those rules named the tribunal to which 
any dispute that might arise out of the con- 
tract should be submitted. That tribunal 
was the executive committee of the defend- 
ant corporation. They had jurisdiction of 
the cause of action alleged in the complaint 
herein, and it was the duty of the plaintiff 
to submit to their decision.’’ Corrigan vs. 
Coney Island Jockey Club, 48 N. Y. St. Rep., 
582, 586. 

These principles have been generally rec- 
ognized. The fact that this trophy is of 
large value and that, although in the form of 
a sporting contest, the tour really affords a 
test of the endurance of a car, from which 
important financial consequences ensue, does 
not change the rule. Such consequences flow 
from many modern sporting contests, but 
these results do not give the court juris- 
diction. 

The rule that courts of equity will inter- 
fere to secure the possession of valued ob- 
jects having a sentimental interest to the 
owner comes under a different head of the 
jurisdiction. Plaintiff’s proceeding, while 
nominally to gain possession of the trophy, 
is in reality to obtain a reversal of the pres- 
ent award, with a reinstatement of the Pre- 
mier entry as a winner. Were jurisdiction 
entertained. proof would be naturally taken 
with respect to the equipment of the 1910 
Premier cars from nearly all the large cities 
of the United States. On this motion, 
seventy-three affidavits from twenty-six 
cities have been submitted. Upon a hearing 
on the merits, even with the utmost dili- 
gence, such a mass of testimony from widely 
dispersed parties might require several 
months for its completion. After decision 
rendered thereon, appeals would naturally 
follow, so that the final judicial ascertain- 
ment of the result of the 1910 Glidden tour 
might not be reached until other Glidden 
tours had in the meantime taken place. 
Heretofore the law has declined this juris- 
diction not based on those property rights 
usually cognizable by courts. To change now 
and hear the loser in court would imperil the 
spirit and interest in all such contests. 

In the present case, the objections to the 
form of the appeal and to the proceedings 
before the contest board are largely tech- 
nical. ‘While in some respects informal, such 
proceedings do not appear to lack any sub- 
stantial protection to all concerned. The high 
standing of the parties forbids the suggestion 
of fraud; in fact, upon the argument it was 
acknowledged that there was no fraud as to 
anyone involved. In the absence of fraud, 
the question for the court is not whether, 
passing primarily upon the evidence, it would 
have reached the same conclusion as that of 
the contest board, or whether their conclu- 
sion was reasonable or unreasonable, but 
simply and wholly whether the case before 
them was so bare of evidence to sustain the 
decision that no honest mind could reach the 
Same result. People ex rel. Jackson vs. New 
York Produce Exchange, 149 N. Y., 401, 414. 

No winner of the trophy has a right to 
hold it more than 1 year, and its ownership 
remains in the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation. There is, therefore, no necessity to 
impose the terms of a bond conditioned to 
conform to any future order of the court, as 
the association is a responsible defendant 
able to comply with any final decree. The 
temporary injunction is vacated and dis- 
solved, with costs. 


H. O. Smith, president of the Premier 
Motor Mfg. Co., in speaking of the decision 
said: ‘‘The action of Justice Putnam in 
refusing to continue in force the tempo- 
rary injunction issued in the suit brought 
by me against the American Automobile 
Association, the Chalmers Motor Co. and 
others, to set aside the decision of the con- 
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test board and to restrain the delivery of 
the Glidden trophy to the Chalmers Motor 
Co. will have no effect upon the vigorous 
prosecution of this action. The statement 
purporting to have been made by the Chal- 
mers company to the effect that the 
supreme court of New York has awarded 
the Glidden trophy to the Chalmers Motor 
Co. and has fully sustained the action of 
the contest board, is wholly without any 
foundation in fact. The decision of the 
court in no way determines the propriety 
of the action of the contest board or set- 
tles the merits of the controversy, nor does 
it attempt to do so, and the preliminary 
injunction was refused apparently upon 
the theory that the issues cannot be 
finally determined during the year within 
which the winner of the 1910 contest will 
be entitled to the custody of the trophy, 
and that the A, A. A. is a responsible body 
subject to the jurisdiction of the court 
and can be compelled to comply with the 
terms of any decree entered. I have in- 
structed my attorneys to set the case down 
at the earliest possible date for a hearing 
on the merits and to proceed without delay 
to a final determination of the issues in- 
volved. Much as I deplore the necessity 
for this course, I am determined not alone 
in my own interest but in the interests of 
clean, wholesome sport, to obtain a deci- 
sion from an impartial tribunal, and, if 
necessary, a court of last resort, as to 
whether or not the Premier cars driven in 
the 1910 Glidden tour, after having estab- 
lished so conclusively their superiority over 
all other cars driven in the contest, can be 
disqualified in the manner attempted and 
the trophy awarded to a manufacturing 
corporation not an entrant, in utter disre- 
gard, as it seems to me, of the plain provi- 
sions of the rules. The fight has just be- 


gun.’’ 


FAIRMOUNT PARK PRIZES 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 10—The Quaker 
City Motor Club has made a rearrangement 
of its system of distributing prize’ money 
to the winners of the Fairmount park road 
race, to be held on Saturday, October 8. 
The chief obstacle that confronted the com- 
mittee has been the difficulty of arranging 
a class that would assure a good race, take 
in all the stock cars that were desired, 
conforming at the same time to the rules 
of the A. A. A., so, instead of dividing the 
prize money so that there will be a first, 


second and third prize, ete., the division 


will be made on the basis of a prize to the 
winners in each of the four divisions. All 
the cars will start together and be timed at 
the same time, but will be arranged in 
divisions, according to piston displacement, 
under the A. A. A. rating. The car making 
the best time for the 200 miles, in addition 
to winning $2,500, will also carry off an 
extra $1,000 for victory in its division. By 
this method one of the cars in the smaller 
divisions may have the glory of downing 
its larger competitors, after having over- 
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come the handicap of its size. Also by this 
method cars of the same size will be pitted 
against each other and thus permit a bet- 
ter basis of comparison. New entry blanks 
will be issued, containing the following 
specification: 

Class C—Division 3C, 231 to 30 cubic 
inches piston displacement; division 4C, 
301 to 450 inches; division 5C, 451 to 600 
inches; division 6C, 601 to 750 inches. 
There will be division prizes of $1,000 in 
each of divisions 30, 4C, 5C and 6C. The 
grand prize for the car making the best 
time for the 200 miles will be $2,500. 

Under the new conditions all makes of 
cars may enter and have an equal chance 
for the division prizes in addition to a 
good chance for the grand prize. 

At a conference on Friday between 
Mayor Reyburn and officials of the Quaker 
City Motor Club, preliminary plans were 
formulated. Bids on the grand stand have 
been arranged and the policing of the 
course will be under the direction of 
Assistant Superintendent of Police Tim 
O’Leary. 

The executive committee and the mayor 
will hold ‘another meeting on Tuesday, 
when a permanent organization will be 
effected for the election of officers, the 
naming of subeommittes and the transac- 
tion of any and all business that may 
come before it. The following entries have 
so far been received: Alco, American Lo- 
comobile Co., H. Grant; Chadwick, Chad- 
wick Engine Works, Len Zengel; Chad- 
wick, Chadwick Works, Al Mitchell; Benz, 
Benz Auto Import Co., George Robertson; 
Benz, Benz Auto Import Co., Ed Hearne. 
Two Corbin cars are also entered and an 
Abbott-Detroit. In the case of the latter 
car, V. P. Padula, local manager of the 
Philadelphia branca, will drive. The Na- 
tionals also are expected to enter. 


BOOMING A FEDERATION 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 12—Active work is 
now going on to form a New England fed- 
eration of motor clubs with the object in 
view to secure more uniform motor laws. 
Secretary James Fortesque, of the Massa- 
chusetts State A. A., has been spending 
some time in New Hampshire, where he has 
succeeded in forming motor clubs in sev- 
eral places. Later on these clubs will be 
made into a state body. Then he, will visit 
the other New England states and continue 
the work. The motorists will have the 
hearty co-operation of the hotel men of 
New England, who have awakened to the 


facet that through unfair laws they have, 


lost a lot of money this season. An indica- 
tion of the growth of motor touring in this 
section is shown by the figures compiled at 
Bretton Woods, where during July and 
August 80 per cent of the arrivals at the 
Mount Washington and Mount Pleasant 
came in motor ears.. The total arrivals for 
the 2 months were 3,759, of this number 
*,994 being motorists. This is a good in- 
«rease over last year’s percentage. 
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Makers Consider Contest Rules 


EW YORK, Sept. 12—A supreme court 
N of motordom was foreshadowed Fri- 
day at the meeting of the general rules 
committee of the Manufacturers’ Contest 
Association, which was held at A. L. A. M. 
headquarters, when a board of appeals, 
the function of which will be to review the 
findings of the contest board on appeal, 
was suggested, discussed and referred to 
the directors for action. The proposed 
board of appeals as suggested may con- 
sist of three or five members and will be 
composed of men of the highest standing 
and who are particularly qualified for such 
connection by. their knowledge of the 
sport. The present status of the matter 
makes the contest board the court of last 


resort, and the rather numerous appeals. 


that have been taken this year to the 
courts of equity resulted in bringing this 


phase of the matter strongly into the 


limelight. 

One of the factors that worked to bring 
the matter to a foeus was the dissolution 
of the temporary injunction given to the 
Premier company against the contest 
board to prevent the latter body from 
turning over the Glidden 1910 trophy to 
the Chalmers Motor Co. The decision fol- 
lowed the general line always taken by 
the courts in ruling upon matters of sport, 
that is, it refused to upset the action of 
a duly constituted and authorized sport 
governing body. The contemplated board 
of appeals would serve to supply an ulti- 
mate tribunal such as was sought by the 
appellants in the various cases taken into 
the equity courts this year. 

About twenty-five were in attendance at 
the meeting, which was presided over by 
Howard FE. Coffin, president of the Hud- 
son Motor Car Co. Alfred Reeves, S. 
M. Butler and A. L. McMurtry were pres- 
ent in an advisory capacity. 

An interesting and significant incident 
of the proceedings was a telephone mes- 
sage received by President Coffin during 
the session from the Ford Motor Co. The 
Ford company is not a member of the 
association, but it was stated that it prob- 
ably would make application for member- 
ship in the immediate future. The reason 
underlying the matter is this: During 
the recent road races at Elgin the Ford 
company sought to enter a couple of ears, 
but owing to non-conformity with the ex- 
isting weight schedules required by the 
tules, the entries were declined. One of 
the matters that came up for considera- 
tion was a modification of the weight rule 
so that Ford ears and others of similar 
weight and power shall be rendered 
eligible. 

The announcement was made at the 
end of the current racing contest season 
Alden L. MeMurtry, chairman of the tech- 
nical committee of the contest hoard, 
would retire permanently from that. posi- 
tion. Mr. McMurtry, in discussing the 
announcement, said that pressure of other 


business was the cause of his contem- 
plated action. 

Among the matters taken up by the 
committee were the following: That the - 
decision of the technical committee shall 
be final with regard to the eligibility of 
any car to enter contests under the rules 
of the contest board; that importers shall 
be considered upon an even basis with 
domestic manufacturers in stock car and 
stock chassis events; that amateur drivers 
shall lose their standing as such by com- 
peting with prefessionals on track or road; 
that promoters shall charge certain 
amounts for entry; that entrants shall 
report to the starter or his assistant at 
least 30 minutes before the scheduled time 
of the first event of any race meeting: 
that an effort shall be made to interest 
the United States signal or engineer corps 
as observers in national reliability tours; 
that a paid technical committee be placed 
at the disposal of the contest board next 
year; as to the use of demountable wheels; 
the length of time during which race 
drivers may continue at the wheel during 
long-distance events, such as 24-hour races, 
and several other matters. 

Those who attended the session were 
as follows: Howard E. Coffin, A. N. Jer- 
vis, George H. Strout, G. W. Brown, Jesse 
Froelich, George Dunham, Herman G. Farr, 
A. L. Riker, C. A. Emise, F. F. Matheson, 
M. C. Reeves, William G. Metzger, George 
M. Dickson, Homer George, H. O. Smith, 
W. B. Hurlburt, W. H. Van Dervoort and 
Russell A. Field. 

While the action: taken by the com- 
mittee is not formally final, the subsequent 


‘proceedings upon matters recommended 


and formulated is considered largely per- 
functory on the part of the contest board. 
This body acts upon matters reported to 
it, and after ratification the rules are em- 
bodied in the code of the contest board. 
The report to that body is not yet com- 
plete, as several of the tentative rules 
discussed at the meeting will be submitted 
to a mail vote of the full membership 
of the Manufacturers’ Contest Association. 


SPEARE NOT A CANDIDATE 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 10—President L. R. 
Speare, of the A. A. A., has decided that 
when his term expires Décember 1 he will 
not be a candidate for re-election, as he 
finds the work of acting.as head of the 
big organization necessitates his traveling 
all over the country, and it interferes too 
much with his business. He will keep in 
active touch with motor affairs, however, 
and give his advice and time as far as prac- 
ticable without getting away from Boston 
too much. He feels also that having had 
2 years in office, it is time that some other 
hard worker was promoted, thereby giv- 
ing the honor to another city, Boston hav- 
ing had three presidents in Eliot C. Lee, 
Harlan W. Whipple and Mr. Speare within 
a few years. 
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STRETCH 


Vanderbilt Entries 


EW YORK, Sept. 13—The premier 
N sporting event of American motor- 
dom, the Vanderbilt cup race, will be de- 
cided October 1 on the Long Island course 
of the Motor Cups Holding Co. A fine 
list of entries has been made to date, and 
as the entry box will not be declared closed 
until September 24, considerable additions 
are expected. The field probably will be 
the largest in the history of the event, as 
it is considered likely that there will be 
twenty-five starters. 

The course for this year’s race is iden- 
tical in length and territory with that of 
1909, but material improvements have been 
made in the surfaces of certain portions of 
the route, so that higher speed and less 
tire trouble than ever before are looked 
for. The course is situated in Nassau 
county and is 12.64 miles long. Of this 
distance, 5.15 miles are over one of the 
fine stretches of the Long Island motor 
parkway and 7.49 miles are county roads. 
The race requires twenty-two circuits of 
the course, or 278.08 miles. The start will 
be at dawn and the finish probably about 
4 hours later. 

In connection with the big race last year 
two shorter sweepstake events were run 
coincidentally—the Massapequa trophy, at 
126.40 miles, for $1,000 and a cup, and 
the Wheatley Hills trophy, at 189.60 miles. 
The same practice will be followed this 
year, save that the time of starting will 
ve dawn instead of 9 o’clock. 

The conditions of the Vanderbilt cup 
race are as follows: Open to class C, divi- 
sions 4C and 5C. Division 4C includes 
gasoline cars or chassis made by a fac- 
tory which has during the last 12 months 
prior to the date of the contest produced 
at least fifty motor cars, not necessarily 
of the same model, eligible for entry under 
piston displacement limitations of class 
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Map oF Course THAT WILL Be USED FOR THE VANDERBILT MEET ON OCTOBER 1 


Number Seventeen 


B, but without minimum weight restric- 
tions. The limits for piston displacement ° 
in this class are from 301 to 450 cubic 
inches. Division 5C is the same as above, 
except that the piston displacement limits 
are from 451 to 600 eubic inches, 

Under the terms of the award, if one 
of the 4C cars wins the cup and cash, the 
most prominent of the 5C ears will ke 
awarded a special donor’s trophy for per- 
manent ownership. 

The Massapequa trophy race is open to 
cars of from 161 to 230 eubie inches dis- 
placement of class B, division 2B; mini- 
mum weight 1,400 pounds, and is ten times 
around the circuit. The Wheatley Hills 
trophy race is for class B, division 3B, 
open to cars from 231 to 300 eubic inches 
piston displacement. 

The entry lists of both sweepstake events 
will close September 24. From September 
20 to the day of the races, practice will be 
allowed over the course from 5 o’clock in 
the morning until 8 a. m., the roads being 
closed to traffie during those hours. 

The entries to date are: 

VANDERBILT CUP 
Practice 





No. Car Driver 
ES 5 eee PRN Poss hn'Sta a paw Be Robertson 
, eer SON ahiia 8 ic Va ceeae Hearne 
» ae bo PE ee eras Bruce-Brown 
a... sae OD oo Sr Oh wean Gg hig a8 Grant 
aanerr Pope-Hartford ........ Fleming 
6......Pope-Hartford ........ Dingley 
ar! eee Aitken 
Ss 5 ce INMOMINE Sedivine Jsaceee Livingston 
re eee Mulford 
10... . . SERRE a otek Sons ve Mitchell 
11. ooo SRR es noes co Seat Beardsley 
Ress alae Marquette-Buick ..... L. Chevrolet 
ee Marquette-Buick ..... Burman 
15......Marquette-Buick ..... A. Chevrolet 
BO... ssa PNORMONE. | oh bh5 6 os 5 - Hanshue 
ee Ee ue era Dawson 
RO. «cae pe -Harroun 
MASSAPEQUA TROPHY 
. tence eee ececceeeeeenees - Endicott 
Caner rete etteeeeeees ++++++...Sherwood 
vole +. yee +96 06 0.6.be'oi0 0.s\eis «0-0. ROU 
WHEATLEY HILLS TROPHY 
Marion: Ji. sa<actintstscictcnacs A 
Marmon .. 
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MOTORS’ DIRECTORS TALK FINANCE 





' New BvuILpIne ERECTED By MICHIGAN STATH FatR ASSOCIATION FOR Motor Car EXHIBITIONS 


ETROIT, MICH., Sept. 12—For a 

week past directors of the General 
Motors Co, have been in conference here 
on financial matters and it is admitted that 
negotiations looking to a satisfactory ad- 
justment of its affairs have about reached 
a head. A story that comes from New 
York to the effect that the company has 
secured a year’s extension of its credit and 
that the new capital stock to the amount 
of $1,000,000 is to be issued cannot be con- 
firmed as yet. 

Numerous stories are afloat here as a re- 
sult of the daily meetings of the directors. 
One of these is to the effect that the 
amount to be raised is $7,500,000, which is 
to be used for the double purpose of pay- 
ing off present liabilities and providing a 
working capital for the proper extension of 
the business. The money, it has been 
understood, was to be furnished by finan- 
cial interests in New York, Boston, Chicago 
and Detroit and was to be put up as a 
syndicate loan secured either by stock in 
the General Motors Co. or a mortgage on 
one of its plants. The exact details prob- 
ably will be made known within another 
week. The money, it is said, is to be used 
largely for the benefit of the Buick com- 
pany. 

Another report is to the effect that 
$7,000,000 is to be raised in New York and 
$5,000,000 in Detroit, but this also lacks 
confirmation. All those concerned in the 
matter have kept their own counsel. Not 
a word is to be given out officially until 
the negotiations are closed. 

A New York dispatch in this same con- 
nection says: ‘‘In view of this announce- 
ment considerable interest attaches to the 
report in local motoring circles, that a num- 
ber of manufacturers of cheap models are 
overstocked with 1910 cars and will make 
some slight changes in the bodies and send 
them out as 1911 models.’’ 

Detroit manufacturers take issue with 
this statement. While it is true, they ad- 
mit, that there will not be many changes 
from the 1910 models, the reason for this, 
they point out, is that the standard cars 
have reached such a degree of perfection 


that only minor improvements will be 
necessary for some time to come, the 
changes being in finish, in style of body 
and in better workmanship. 

The E-M-F Co. has taken the lead, as 
far as the local industry is concerned, in 
instituting an active campaign for foreign 
business. W. H. Lalley, its newly-appoint- 
ed European representative, left Saturday 
for New York, whence he will sail for 
London. He plans to establish agencies in 
all the leading cities of Great Britain and 
Treland and will have charge of exhibits 
at the Olympia and Stanley shows. The 
company has made a definite allotment of 
ears for the first year and the demands of 
the regular sales department will not be 
permitted to interfere in any way with the 
foreign shipments. In this way the E-M-F 
hopes to avoid the experience some other 
American manufacturers have had in fodr- 
eign markets. In inaugurating this service 
now the company is looking well into the 
future, when a European connection will 
be of considerably more value than it is to- 
day. 

Detroit is soon to have another big con- 
cern directly connected with the motor car 
industry, according to present plans. L. L. 
Rodgers, treasurer of the Rodgers Unika 
Wheel Co., of Boston, has been in Detroit 
for several days and has practically closed 
negotiations for a 10-acre tract of land in 
Highland Park, near the new Ford plant. 
If the deal goes through, Mr. Rodgers ex- 
pects to be turning out wheels by January 
1. The company expects to employ about 
2,500 men. Mr. Rodgers is the inventor of 
the wheel. : 

The branch managers of the Ford Motor 
Co. held their fifth annual convention in 
Detroit last week. The meeting came to an 
end with a sumptuous feast in the new con- 
vention hall of the Pontchartrain hotel, 
which was attended by twenty-four branch 
managers and forty-five factory heads and 
salesmen. The dinner is said to have been 
the most elaborate ever served in the 
Pontchartrain. The menu card was a mag- 
nificent specimen of the printer’s art and 
contained likenesses of President Henry 


Ford, James Couzens and the branch man- 
agers. Performers from the Temple the- 
ater contributed the post-prandial program. 
Attorney John Anderson, of the Ford com- 
pany, was toastmaster. 

Robert K. Davis, manager of the United 
Motor Detroit Co.; formerly the Maxwell- 
Briscoe McLeod Co., has completed ar- 
rangements for the opening of a branch 
store in Saginaw October 1. A location 
has been secured at 810 Genesee street and 
the name of the manager will be announced 
shortly. The branch will handle Maxwell 
and Columbia cars in that territory. 

A. L. Wilkinson, of Windsor, has brought 
suit against the Dominion Motor Co., Ltd., 
of Walkerville, for $10,000 stock in the 
concern, He says he helped Earl Winans 
and Alfred J. Kinnucan, of Detroit, or- 
ganize the company and that he was to 
receive $10,000 worth of stock for his ser 
vices. The others say that Wilkinson was 
ill when the company was organized and 
that he did not carry out his part of the 
agreement, 

Ralph W. Keeler has resigned as general 
manager of the Keeler-Hupp Co., state rep- 
resentative and distributer for the Hupp 
Motor Car Co., and will engage in other 
business. He will remain in the position 
until his successor has been selected, how- 
ever. 

Recognizing the demand for a large, 
well-arranged building for the motor inter- 
ests of the state, the Michigan state fair 
has provided the building shown here at a 
cost of $40,000, for the purpose of hojding 
an annual motor car.show. Nearly 70,000 
square feet of space is available in this 
structure, and here will be held the first 
big show—September 19 to 24—-where the 
new 1911 models will be shown, At a meet- 
ing of Detroit dealers and manufacturers 
early in the summer, before the foundation 
was completed, every foot of space was 
snapped up and applications for space were 
received from as far east as Boston. Ac- 
cessory firms are well represented, and as 
the interest in motor cars was never so 
keen in Michigan as it is today, the dealers 
and manufacturers are looking for a ver} 
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successful show in every respect. In fur- 
ther recognition of the motoring industry, 


the management of the state fair has set . 


aside Saturday, September 24, as motor 
day, when a fine program of motor races 
with Oldfield and de Palma will be given. 
Oldfield will meet de Palma in a match 
race of three heats. Frank H. Trego, of 
the Hudson Motor Car Co., will conduct the 
Saturday card, and will be assisted by 
members of the Wolverine Automobile 
Club, a recently-formed Detroit organiza- 
tion. 


DEATH OF GEORGE T. PERKINS 

Akrou, O., Sept. 10—One of the best 
known rubber manufacturers of this city 
of the past 20 years died last Thursday— 
Colonel George T. Perkins, who served as 
president of the B. F. Goodrich Co. until 
4 years ago, when he resigned. Pernicious 
anemia was the cause of his death, and 
he was ill a year. Mr. Perkins was born 
in this city May 5, 1839. In 1870, as one 
of the leading spirits in the Akron Board 
of Trade, he and other members—twenty- 
three in all—furnished enough money to 
enable Dr. B. F. Goodrich, of Tarrytown, 
N. Y., to tide over the financial difficul- 
ties of Goodrich’s small rubber plant that 
he had established here. Colonel Perkins 
was one of two or three who had faith 
enough in the rubber venture to take stock. 
As a result he became immensely rich 
through the growth and progress of the 
business, and in a few years after the 
company was well established was elected 
president, serving until he resigned to 


withdraw from business activities. He re-, 


mained chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, however, until his death. George 
W. Crouse, of this city, and Mr. Perkins 
were the only two of the - twenty-three 
men who helped Dr. Goodrich who took 
stock in the company, and now Mr. Crouse 
is the only survivor of the group. The 
Goodrich company now employs over 5,000 
people in its plant. 





GUARANTEES GOOD ROADS 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 10—Samuel Hill, 
father of the good roads movement in the 
state of Washington, national vice-presi- 
dent of the highway organization and per- 
manent honorary president of the Wash- 
ington Good Roads Association, has offered 
to deposit a $1,000,000 guarantee that he 
will build a state highway, macadamized 
to a width of 16 feet, properly drained and 
containing a maximum grade of 5 per cent 
between Blaine and Vancouver, Vancouver 
and Walla Walla, thence to Spokane and 
then by way of Davenport, Waterville an:i 
Wenatchee to Seattle, within 4 years if the 
State and the counties affected will give 
him: The use of 1,000 convicts and the 
cost of their maintenance and guarding, 
the cost of operation of the rock-crushing 
plants necessary to furnish the building 
materials, ete., and the proper proportion 
0i county road money that under normai 
conditions would be appropriated. 
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Car Manufacturers Draw 
For Madison Square Space 


EW YORK, Sept. 12—Drawing for 

space for the eleventh national show, 
to be held in Madison Square garden Jan- 
uary 7 to 21, 1911, was the most impor- 
tant business transacted at the meeting 
of the board of managers of the Associa- 
tion of Licensed Automobile Manufac- 
turers, held at the headquarters of the 
association, 

Plans have been perfected by the show 
committee which provide for the increased 
number of licenses under the Selden pat- 
ent, with space at next year’s exhibition 
equal to that which they were able to ob- 
tain at the show of last January. At 
present there are eighty-three manufac- 
turers and importers licensed under the 
Selden patent, and to house their exhibits 
it will necessitate almost a complete re- 
building of the inside of Madison Square 
garden, using structural steel to a very 


large extent. The show committee for 


1911 consists of Colonel George Pope, 
chairman; Charles Clifton, Alfred Reeves, 
who has been added to the committee, and 
Merle L. Downs, secretary. 

The first to draw for space was the 
Buick, followed by the Overland, E-M-F, 
Cadillac, Packard, Maxwell, Chalmers, 
Reo and Pierce-Arrow. The other cars 
which will occupy space on the main floor 
are as follows: Stearns, Thomas, Olds, 
Franklin, Dayton, Oakland, Lozier, Elmore, 
Winton, Locomobile, Hudson, Mitchell, 
Stevens-Duryea and Peerless. 

Cars in the exhibition hall and balconies 
will inelude the following makes: Am- 
plex, Moon, Mercer, Corbin, Glide, Mar- 
mon, Knox, American, Matheson, National, 
Selden, Buckeye, Moline, Premier, Auto- 
ear, Columbia, Alco, Studebaker, Waltham, 
Inter-State, Ohio, Palmer & Singer, Kissel, 
Hol-Tan, Chadwick, Speedwell, Regal, Me- 
Intyre, Marquette, Acme, Case, Flandrau, 
Hupmobile, Midland, Brewster, Courier, 
Simplex, Atlas, Dorris and Cartercar. 

The show will be divided into two parts, 
one of which will be devoted entirely Lo 
passenger or pleasure vehicles. This will 
be known as part 1, and will be held dur- 
ing the week of January 7 to 14. Com- 
mercial, or freight-carrying vehicles, elec- 
trie carriages and motor cycles will be ex- 
hibited in part 2 of the show during the 
period of January 16 to 21, imnelusive. 
Comprehensive display of accessories will 
be exhibited at both periods. 

An elaborate plan of decoration has 
been devised by the show committee, 
which has been working for months on 
details to make next year’s event eclipse 
even the show of last January, which was 
considered the best ever held in this coun- 
try. It is to be wondered at that sufficient 
space to accommodate all the exhibitors 
could be squeezed out of the garden for 
the shows next January. 

In the near future a meeting will be 
held at which will be allotted space to the 
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accessory dealers and exhibitors of com- 
mercial or freight-carrying cars, electric 
vehicles and motor cycles, which will com- 
prise part 2 of the show. 

There was the usual routine business 
transacted, with reports on the progress of 
the lawsuits now pending for infringement 
of the Selden patent, and a general dis- 
cussion of trade conditions, which, judg- 
ing from the data received, proves to be 
in a healthy state. 

At the meeting it was announced tra; 
a license to manufacture under the Selé-n 
patent has been granted to the Kissel 
Motor Car Co., of Hartford, Wis. 





COAST INSURANCE RATES 

Portland, Ore., Sept. 10—It has been de- 
cided by the Pacific Coast Underwriters’ 
Association to discontinue the requirement 
charging the building rate for motor car 
risks when it exceeds the rate of 24% per 
cent and to adopt in its place a flat rate 
of 2% per cent for all models of the cur- 
rent calendar year and 3 per cent for cars 
of other models. No policies will be can- 
celled at the heretofore customary short 
rates. A change was also made in the reg- 
ulations regarding the amount of insurance 
to be granted on motor cars, the new sched- 
ule being as follows: Cars costing $2,000 
and upward are to be insured for not less 
than 80 per cent of their cost to the as- 
sured, and all cars of the current calendar 
year must be insured for not less than 70 
per cent of the cost to the assured. Ac- 
cording to the ruling of the executive com- 
mittee, the requirement for a minimum 
charge of $2 on dealers’ policies, binders 
or covering notes must be made for each 
ear, irrespective of whether the policy, 
binders or covering notes insure more than 
one ¢ar. 


SHOW PLEASES THE FARMERS 


Columbus, O., Sept. 12—Realizing that 
the farmer is likely to be one of the best 
purchasers of cars during the coming sea- 
son, a number of the long-headed agents 
in Columbus made especial exhibits at the 
Ohio state fair, which closed September 9. 
The success which attended their efforts 
far surpassed their fondest hopes and 
proved that the rural population is deeply 
interested in motor vehicles. Many of the 
farmers who attended the fair showed a 
remarkable knowledge of the various types 
of engines and transmission. This know]- 
edge comes from the fact that for years 
the farmers have been ysing gasoline en- 
gines on their farms and have become 
familiar with the methods of operating 
such engines. Some of the largest dis- 
plays of cars and trucks were made by 
the Studebaker branch of Columbus, the 
Maxwell-Briscoe Columbus Co., Columbus 
Buggy Co., the Early Motor Car Co., and 
the Iroquois Garage Co. In addition there 
were exhibits of a number of out of town 
factories. Motor trucks, of which a num- 


ber were exhibited, attracted a good deal 
of attention. 
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OMAHA TRIES OUT ITS NEW MILE SPEEDWAY 





VIEW OF THE NEW OMAHA MILE SPEEDWAY WHuIctt WAS OPENED LAST WEEK 


MAHA, Neb., Sept. 10—A big street 
O parade of motor cars, followed by a 
fast card of races, dedicated Omaha’s new 
l-mile speedway this afternoon. The new 
track was in good condition and some 
remarkably good time was made. Otto 
Nestman in a Stevens-Duryea big six ne- 
gotiated a mile in 1:04, although he pre- 
viously had made the distance in 1 minute 
flat in practice. It is predicted that this 
record will not stand very long after the 
new speedway has been gotten into per- 
fect shape. No serious accidents marred 
the pleasure of the day, although two 
motor cycles spilled, bruising the riders 
and wrecking one of the machines. 

The 15-mile free-for-all proved an inter- 
esting event, with eight entries. A Staver 
driven by Cheney won, with a Midland 
roadster second. A National 40 started in 
this race and held the lead until the third 
mile, and then pulled out of the race, after 
it had some tire trouble. An E-M-F was 
third. The Staver’s time was 18:02. 

In the 5-mile race for regularly-equipped 
stock cars a Midland roadster won easily, 
taking the lead after the second mile and 
holding it. A Cadillac came second and a 
Studebaker was third. In the 5-mile race 
for cars selling under $1,000 a Buick beat 
a Hupmobile in 8:35. 

Otto Nestman in a Stevens-Duryea 
started on a 5-mile run against time, but 
had carbureter trouble in the fourth mile 
and stopped, after setting a track record 
of 1:04. 

The officials of the meet were: Referee, 
George Rogers; starter, A. H. Kampmeyer; 
timers, Frank Parmelee, George Swigert 
and Ole Hibner; official scorer, W. J. Kirk- 
land. Summaries: 


Event 1, 5 miles, cars $1,000 and under— 


Car and driver Time 
Renee, RM PEMONMEONEE | oo .a soit s a occas Skin wee 8$:3536 
PIAS, GIT 6.5. occ sic dcockee ened os 8:36 
Event 2, 5 miles, stock cars, fully equipped 
PSIRMNAGL,  AMANTROTES | od cshc wie Minis e's oc Sawane bode 6:22 
CENEEINS TORINN So ia ial ob iw 6040'S no oe Dies 6:51% 
UMC, AAPG CS a5 SAN bee oes Third 


Po OS | a nee een I EN 
WE, DITOR aes cao pana abot es eeaseeeetes 
Event 3, 15 miles, free-for-all— 


Staver-Chicago, GCHeney ... v6. idee svc ass 18:02 
FR 2 a ae Second 
RE RET ENE S o: cs: gc oie eve Male eels Lace Ske Third 


SM Ie COMES 5 so us a ae Selplely pues Hai Sle Mle 8 
Ch PRE IO oicis c ia palpudes, ae SOkeT es alow nie 
SO ROUND ld. 5c parce e's cece ch Sesplesie ets 
ETNA WESERIIIND 63555200 ge Sed 0d sk o armaren anaes ee 
PURINE ISINE,  PUIUEN a oa0e th 5 o's aie Wo olsoeww dae o clas ples 


Second Day’s Racing 

Omaha, Neb., Sept. 11—The second day 
of the opening series of races which dedi- 
cated the new speedway at Omaha brought 
out a crowd of 5,000 enthusiasts to the 
races. Considering the fact that the street 
ears are not yet enabled to run within less 
than % mile of the track, this showing 
is considered most auspicious. It is ex- 
pected that the car line to the track will 
be completed shortly. The feature of the 
program was the continuous rivalry be- 
tween a Firestone-Columbus, driven by Ed 
Rickenbacher, and a Staver, driven by 
Cheney. These two drivers took most of 
the laurels. Rickenbacher got two firsts 
and a third, and Cheney drew one first, two 
seconds and a third. 

There were seven entries in the 25-mile 
free-for-all, and all drove like fiends. A 
Maytag-Mason ear driven by Floyd Dough- 
erty was wrecked on the east turn. The 
ear, which was going at top speed, turned a 
double somersault in the air and alighted 
in the ditch. Driver Dougherty was pain- 
fully injured, suffering a broken collar 
bone and severe kruises. Mechanician 
Henry Le Frantz was thrown clear of the 


whirling «sr and was pieked up uncon- 


scious but not seriously hurt. The acci- 
dent was caused by the breaking of the 
chain, which rolled up on the axle and drew 
the axle up to the floor of the car. Andrew 
Murphy & Son entered a Frayer-Miller 
truck, which reeled off an exhibition mile 
in 2:47. Summary: 


Event 1, 10 miles, cars $1,500 or under 


Gar and driver Time 
lirestone-Columbus, Rickenbacker ... 11:06 
Staver-Chicago, Cheney............. 11 :27% 
oe a a ae 12 :17% 


eer MID aioe ah ens & 2 ele ei Slane Jos Soran aah ee 
RN, EIINUI a ae. 5 hay 60 does tiem) enee udWiers = 
DES CRG-PUMOT, TIGHOREY ox nodes seein s, wale e és 


Event 3, 10 miles, cars $2,000 and under 


Firestone-Columbus, Rickenbacher ...11:06 
Staver-Chicago, Cheney ............. 11:14 
og ee ee 12:10 


Ses UNE II 2m ook eo pe ets co wea eke ee 
PERV URS MONOR: SIGNETTY oc sik Shek seu esas 
TEIN Sa oS w Ks ace Sips Wie See eee 


Event 4, 15 miles, ears $2.500 and under 


Staver-Chicago, Cheney ............ 15 3394 
DRMEIINES,. NOMIINTD 25. Sii5-05 5, SUibiaia’s 6 eme's se ote 15 :54 
lirestone-Columbus, Rickenbacher ... 17 :39% 


Dae I eo a 5 haar 5 wr a, ose Ba es; wesw Ware ee 
RC  OORUE, oS cA Pc eS RES or PRE Ke 


Ivent 6, 25 mi.es, free-for-all 


DIDEROT, TEDOMR 8s Si alelerielnciace's 33:10 
RNR UNE ra 5. 5le, Sb \'s, 590 els, baw @ 9, 8° eos 
Staver-Chicago, Chemy ............. 33:50 


Maytag-Mason,. Doher.y -. 2.6.0.2 ce caseeee 
I FEI oi 6. 55.8.5. Sik le bees, Lareee 6 
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TRUCK HELPS MAKE ROADS 

Seattle, Wash., Sept. 9—Instead of using 
the old-time horse-drawn dump wagons, 
Guernsey & Kineaid, who are_ build- 
ing the state aid road near Seat- 
tle, are using a 3-ton Gramm _ motor 
truck on which has been built a spe- 
cial steel hopper which spreads the gravel 
on the surface of the road through gates at 
the bottom operated from the driver’s seat. 
The distance from the bunkers to the road 
work now under way is 2% miles, all up 
grade from Lake Washington. The old style 
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team would haul 4 cubic yards a day, 1 
eubie yard to the trip, at an expense of $5 
a day to the contractor. This rock weighs 
approximately 2,500 pounds to the cubic 
yard and the truck is being loaded with 3% 
eubic yards each trip, making an approxi- 
mate load of 8,500 pounds, with the addi- 
tional weight of the steel body, 1,500 pounds, 
or a total of 10,000 to the load, which is 
6624 per cent overload over the normal ca- 
pacity of the truck. By employing two 
drivers twenty-two round trips are made 
daily and approximately 75 cubie yards of 
rock are handled by this truck, which is 
more than eighteen times the daily capacity 
of one team and driver. The cost of hauling 
this amount by the old method would be $90 
a day, while with the new method the total 
expense is but $12 per day. The daily mile- 
age of the truck is 110 miles, which would 
be phenomenal work in the city on paved 
streets and is a wonderful demonstration 
of the gas motor. 


ANOTHER GEORGIA TOUR 

Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 12—The Atlanta Con- 
stitution has started another motoring con- 
test for the purpose of arousing interest in 
goods roads in the state. This time is is 
the all-’round-Georgia tour, which starts 
October 17 and lasts 9 days, in which time 
a eireuit of 950 miles wil be made. The 
conditions of the contest have been ar- 
ranged so as to eliminate hardships and 
exacting requirements. The run is pro- 
rated so that no single day shall call un- 
duly upon the speed or staying qualities 
of the smallest car. The time allotment 
is such that it will be a sight-seeing jaunt 
through the richest state in the south, 
rather than a feverish effort to comply 
with arbitrary limitations. There will not 
be a tired or a monotonous moment on the 
entire itinerary. On this occasion, too, all 
Georgia will pe host to the good roads 
evangelists. And Georgia hospitality is a 
synonym for entertainment of that open- 
hearted and lavish nature that used to 
characterize the Dixie of the old regime. 
Tables groaning under the season’s most 
alluring delicacies and substantials; beef 
raised in Georgia; fish snared in Georgia 
rivers and harbors; fruit cultivated in 
Georgia orchards—and back of it all the 
whole-souled Georgia spirit that makes the 
guest of the night feel a member of the 
household, and each member of the house- 
hold his particular friend and well-wisher. 


BADGER TRADESMEN ORGANIZE 

Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 14—A temporary 
organization of Wisconsin motor car trade 
men was formed here this morning. Sixty 
representative dealers and delegates from 
the factories were present. Rudolph Hok- 
anson, president of the Hokanson Auto Co., 
of Madison, Wis. was elected temporary 
chairman, and Matthew C. Moore, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin State Automobile 
Association secretary. Another meeting 
will be held in 2 weeks to effect a perma- 
rent organization, 
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Advocates of Good Roads 
Announce Convention Card 
T. LOUIS, Mo., Sept. 12—What un- 

S doubtedly will prove to be the most 

thorough presentation of the good roads 

subject ever given in this country, is as- 
sured by the announcement of the ten- 
tative program for the third annual na- 
tional good reads convention, to be held 

in St. Lovis September 28, 29 and 30. 

Chairman George ©. Diehl, of the national 

convention committee, after a visit to St. 

Louis, has issued the following program, 

subject to minor changes and the addition 

of a substantial number of other speakers: 


Wednesday, September 28, morning session, 
10 a. m.—Convention called to order at the 
Coliseum by Chairman George C. Diehl of the 
national convention committee. Opening ad- 
dress, Lewis R. Speare, President American Au- 
tomobile Association. ‘Welcome to Missouri,” 
Herbert S. Hadley, governor of Missouri. Ad- 
dress of welcome, Frederick H. Kreismann, 
mayor of St. Louis. ‘Good Roads and Rail- 
roads,” presented by executive officers of one 
or more western railroads. 

Afternoon session, 2 p. m.—Presentation and 
discussion of scientific papers. “High Altitude 
Roads,” F. L. Bartlett, Denver, Col. ‘‘Roads 
for Modern Traffic in the South,’ J. T. Bullen, 
engineer, Montgomery, Alabama. “Paved 
Roads,”’ A. N. Johnson, state engineer, Spring- 
field, Ill, ‘Modern Road Construction in the 
United States,’ Walter Wilson Crosby, chief 
engineer, Maryland Geological Survey, Johns 
Hopkins university, Baltimore, Md. “Con- 


. tinuous and Systematic Road Maintenance,” §. 


Percy Hooker, chairman New. York state high- 
way commission, Albany, N. Y. 

Thursday, September 29, morning session 10 
a. m.—‘Farmers’ Interest in Improved High- 
ways,’ N. J. Bachelder, master of national 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry. ‘Across Mis- 
souri,” Curtiss Hill, highway commissioner of 
Missouri. “City Streets and Boulevards,” 
James C. Travilla, street commissioner of St. 
Louis. “Modern Surface Treatment of Vari- 
ous Roads,’ Charles W. Ross, city street com- 
missioner, Newton, Mass. “Town and Lateral 
Roads,” Frank D. Lyon, department highway 
commission of New York state. 

Afternoon session, 2:30 p. m.—-Boat ride on 
the Mississippi river, inspecting bridge sites 
= a ee Refreshments served on 
oard. 

Friday, September 30, morning session, 10 
a. m.—‘State Roads to Meet Modern Traffic 
Conditions,” Harold Parker, chairman Massa- 
chusetts highway commission. ‘Highway Laws 
for Missouri,’ Sam D. Carpen, president auto- 
mobile Club of St. Louis. George K. Humph- 
reys, state senator and speaker pro tem. of 
Shelbina, Mo. C. O. Raine, master of state 
grange of Missouri. ‘“‘When the Roads Question 
was Young, Abbot Bassett, secretary-treas- 
urer League of American Wheelmen. 

Afternoon session, 2 p. m.—‘‘Dustless Roads 
of Europe,’ Arthur Blanchard, department of 
civil engineering, Brown University, Providence, 
R. I. “The International Roads Congress,” 
Logan Waller Page, director of United States 
Office of Public Roads, Washington, D. C. ‘‘Park 
Roads,” John R. Rablin, engineer, metropolitan 
park commission, Boston, Mass. ‘*“Dustless 
Roads of California,’ Austin B. Fletcher, chief 
engineer, San Diego county, San Diego, Cal. 
Trolley ride at 3:30 p. m. Seeing St. Louis 
and inspection of famous breweries. 


Indicative of the widespread interest 
aroused by the convention, especially in 
the Rocky mountain and southwestern 
states, is the letter written by James H. 
Brady, governor of Idaho, in response to 
the invitation sent to that state: 

‘*T am deeply interested in good roads 
and I have never overlooked an oppor- 
tunity to say a good word for a.movement 
which should be of vital interest to every 
American citizen. It will give me much 
pleasure to appoint delegates to the con- 
vention, and in making these appointments 
particular care will be exercised to see 
that those appointed will not only attend 
the convention, but take an active in- 
terest in the many matters that will come 
up for discussion before the convention.’’ 
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The wide scope of the convention is in- 
dicated by the complexion of the com- 
mittee in charge, the list including officers 
of the National Grange, Farmers’ Union, 
American Automobile Association, United 
States Office of Public Roads, National As- 
sociation of Automobile Manufacturers, 
League of American Wheelmen, and Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers. 


PROSPERITY IN WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 14—The Wiscon- 
sin State Automobile Association will con- 
vene in annual meeting in the Hotel Pfister 
elubroom at 8 o’clock tonight. All of the 
seventeen local clubs and county associ- 
ations will be represented by delegates. 
This has been a most prosperous year for 
the Wisconsin State A. A. Under the ener- 
getic leadership of President Matthew C. 
Moore, the membership has been increased 
from 400 to more than 1,200; eleven new 
local clubs have been organized and be- 
eome affiliated with the state body; a 


‘highly successful reliability tour has been 


held. The state association now consists 
of the following-named clubs: Milwaukee 
A. C., 400 members; Ripon A. C., 50; 
Whitewater A. C., 25; Portage M. C., 25; 
Oakfield A. C., 25; Janesville A. C., 50; 
Columbus M. C., 25; Eau Claire A. C., 75; 
LaCrosse A. C., 75; Waupaca A. C©., 50; 
Markesan A. C., 25; Green County A. A., 
55; Manitowoc County A. A., 50; Door 
County A. A., 50; Outagamie County A. A., 
100; Wisconsin Valley A. A., 75; South- 
west Wisconsin A. A., 100; indiviclual memm- 
bership, 200. As proof of the interest und 
co-operation oivered by the Americsa -\uto- 
mobile Association, of which the Wisconsin 
body is a member, A. G. Batche'der, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
A. A. A., is her2 to deliver an adress this 
evening. 

The nominating committee has nomi- 
nated all of the present directors and a 
representative of each of the new clubs 
affiliated with the W. S. A. A. since the 
last meeting, as follows: M. ©. Moore, 
George A. West, James T. Drought, Faus- 
tin Prinz, Oscar F. Fischedick, C W. Nor- 
ris, Harry M. Stratton and J. R. Berthelet, 
Milwaukee; Mayor A. J. Horlick, Racine; 
Neal Brown, Wausau; W. K. Coflin, Eau 
Claire; James A. Wright, Merrill; H. L. 
Halverson, Whitewater; H. L. Colman, 
LaCrosse; C. S. Dickinson, Appleton; O. A. 
Eastman, Platteville; J. E. Plumb, Mani- 
towoc; Dr. J. T. Loope, Iola; H. O. Dey- 
senroth, Columbus; Dr. C. H. Moore, Oak- 
field; Dr. R. W. Edden, Janesville; J. L. 
Millard, Markesan; R. D. Gorham, Monroe; 
F. W. Kingsbury, Ripon; Rudolf Hokanson, 
Madison. 

It is likely that the constitution will be 
changed to make two semi-annual meet- 


ings, one during the Milwaukee A. C.’s 


annual show in Milwaukee in February or 
March of each year; and the other at the 
principal over-Sunday stop during the an- 
nual reliability tour. 
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French Find the Commercial Cost 


ARIS, Sept. 1—Interesting official fig- 
sf ures on the cost of motor ear trans- 
portation for the building trade have been 
secured as the result of a month’s test 
held jointly by the Automobile Club of 
France and the master builders of Paris 
and district. Believing that economies 
could be effected by using motors in place 
of horses, but not having the necessary 
technical knowledge to work out a scheme 
of motor transportation, the Master Build- 
ers’ Association appealed to the. technical 
committee of the Automobile Club of 
France. This latter body arranged with 
eight motor car makers to supply one truck 
each and to submit to a rigorous control 
in order that accurate figures on cost might 
be furnished the builders. 


The work to be undertaken consisted in 
transporting stones, gravel, plaster, and 
general building material from the asso- 
ciation’s quarries and headquarters at 
Viry-Chatillon to the site of building oper- 
ations at Villejuif. The journey was one 
of 10.2 miles over moderately good roads; 
the estimated speed was 6.2 miles for th» 
outward trip under load, and 814 miles for 
the return journey empty. The load to be 
carried varied from 3% to 514 tons, but 
the method of payment was made accord- 
ing to square meter of material—stones, 
gravel, sand, ete.—and not according to 
weight, a single journey with a full load 
being paid at the rate of $3 to $4. Theo- 
retically, a square meter of any given 
material from one quarry ought to be prac- 
tically invariable in weight, but it was 
found that the density of the material to 
be transported showed such differences that 
weighing had to be resorted to. 


The tests showed that the percentage of 
time during which the vehicles were held 
up for repairs was 13 per cent of the 
actual working time. Although it is ob- 
viously desirable to reduce this figure as 
low as possible, the technical committee 
considered it satisfactory, for the Paris 
General Omnibus Co. estimates 20 per cent 
of the running time for repairs and re- 
newals. Working 9% hours a day, travel- 
ing 62 miles, and maintaining an average 
speed of 614 miles an hour, the average 
consumption of the eight vehicles was 13.2 
gallons of gasoline, 1.1 gallons of lubri- 
eating oil, and 4 pound of grease per day, 
the cost being, in round figures, $4 per 
day for fuel. In making comparisons it 
must be remembered that gasoline costs 
practically 42 cents a gallon outside Paris. 
As a basis for this class of work, it was 
established that for 5-ton loads a motor 
of 25 to 30-horsepower should be employed, 
cost of fuel should be calculated at $4 to 
$5 a day; repairs and renewals should be 
calculated at the rate of $5 to $6 a day,, 
the fuel consumption should not exceed 14 
gallons, and the range of action should be 
about 60 miles a day. These figures are 
based on trucks with metal-shod wheels. 


If solid rubber tires are employed, the cost 
is estimated to be increased by 3 cents a 
ton-kilometer. It should be noted, too, 
that for this class of work every full jour- 
ney was followed by one of equal, length 
without load, and that the distance being 
comparatively short, much time. was spent 
in loading and unloading. Had it been 
possible to give the trucks a load for the 
return journey, a considerable economy 
could have been effected. 

The trucks varied considerably, as will 
be seen from the following table setting 
forth their characteristics. They had all 
internal-combustion motors, and all chain 
drive with the exception of the Krieger, 
which had electric transmission and drive. 
Metal tires were employed by all but the 
Dietrich and Krieger. Three of the com- 
petitors used tip bodies, the other five hav- 
ing the fixed type. The width of the 
bodies averaged 40 inches, but the length 
varied from 13 feet to 23 feet; the weight 
of the body alone averaged 1,100 pounds. 
Delahaye, Krieger and 8. T. I. M. used 


gasoline as fuel; Dietrich employed white 


spirit; Soller and Aries employed benzol, 
and Schneider and Dufour used succes- 
sively gasoline, aleohol and benzol. 
Ignoring amounts spent on the vehicles 
for repairs, the most satisfactory perform- 
ances were made by the Delahaye, Schnei- 
der, Soller and Aries trucks. The accom- 
panying table shows the distance covered 
both under load and empty, the time 
spent in useful work, the consumption of 
gasoline and lubricating oil, and the aver- 
age speed maintained. Under this latter 
head is given the average under load and 
empty, the difference between the two he- 
ing very slight, it has been demonstrated. 


A. A. A. ACCEPTS RECORDS 

New York, Sept. 8—Chairman Butler, 
of the contest board of the A. A. A., has 
announced the list of records accepted to 
date by the national organization. It will 
be noticed that the list does not include 
the recent mile performances of Oldfield 
on circular mile tracks. Along these lines 
Chairman Butler says: 
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‘* Attention is called to rule 78 of the 
1910 contest rules of the American Auto- 
mobile Association in regard to records, 
which provides that the contest board shall 
pass upon all records and may decline to 
accept any claim which, in its opinion, 
would not promote the interests of the sport; 
that no claim for a record of 1 mile or un- 
der and up to 5 miles will be considered by 
the contest board unless the same is taken 
by an automatic electrical or mechanical 
timing device approved by the board; that 
no record will be recognized unless claim 
for same is made within 10 days of its 
accomplishment, unless the contest board 
consider that the circumstances warrant 
a delay, and that no claim for record wil} 
be considered uniess the sworn statements 
of the referee, chief timer and surveyor of 
the track or course are presented to the 
contest board. It should be clearly un- 
derstood that no performances of 1 mile 
or under and up to 5 miles which are timed 
by stop watches only will be accepted by 
the contest board or recognized as break- 
ing existing records for such distances. It 
is a well recognized fact that in the tim- 
ing of cars at high speeds the personal 
equation of the individual watch-holder is 
too variable a one to permit of the results 
so obtained being made the basis of award 
of speed supremacy when the dividing line 
between existing and new records is nar- 
rowed down to a few fifths of a second. 
The considerable publicity which has re- 
cently been given certain track speed per- 
formances timed by stop watches in the 
hands of individual timers is wholly with- 
out official recognition or acceptance.’’ 


MEXICO’S GUAYULE INDUSTRY 

City of Mexico, Mexico, Sept. 8— 
The statistics of Mexico’s exports for 
the year 1909-1910, which have just been 
compiled, make a remarkable showing 
as to the growth of the guayule rubber 
industry in this country. The exportations 
of crude rubber, manufactured from the 
guayule shrub, during the period men- 
tioned aggregated in value $16,760,068, and 
that of the guayule shrub exported during 
the 12 months, $9,468,121. During the pre- 
ceding fiscal year the value of the crude 
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rubber exported aggregated $8,040,642, and 
that of the guayule shrub, $4,541,074. In 
other words, the total value of the shrub 
and its product, exported for the fiscal year 
1909-1910, was $26,228,189, as against $12,- 
581,716 for the previous fiscal year. 

Practically all of the crude rubber and 
the raw shrub itself were exported to the 
United States. The rubber was shipped 
chiefly to refining plants in New York 
city and the shrub to the rubber manufac- 
turing plant at Marathon, Tex., where it 
was converted into rubber. 

The growth of this industry far exceeds 
anything in the history of the development 
of the resources of Mexico. Less than 10 
years ago the shrub, which is now of such 
commercial value that it is in great de- 
mand upon the ranches at $180 to $200 per 
ton, was looked upon as worthless. It 
grows only upon the poorest land, which is 
fit for nothing except sheep-grazing. With 
the discovery that a high grade of rubber 
could be manufactured from the shrub, 
American capital began pouring into the 
country for investment in guayule lands 
and manufacturing plants by the millions 
of dollars. It is conservatively estimated 
that more than $65,000,000 is invested. 

The present output of crude rubber of 
the factories in Mexico is nearly 3,000,000 
pounds per month. It sells for about $1 
gold per pound, it is stated. There are 
several new factories under construction 
and being planned for erection in the near 
future. It is estimated that the output of 
erude rubber will reach a value of about 
$50,000,000 for the present fiscal year. In 
addition to this, large shipments of the 
shrub will be made to Texas factories. 
The shrub is indigent to a large scope of 
territory in southwestern Texas, and in 
addition to the large rubber factory that 
is already in operation at Marathon, that 
state, the erection of two more factories is 
planned for that section. 

It is claimed by men who have made a 
study of the new industry that its perma- 
neney is assured, and the prediction is 
made that in a few more years the product 
of this formerly despised shrub will have, 
to a large extent, taken the place of the 
rubber tree product in the world’s markets. 
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Race Will Test Long-Stroke Motor 


ARIS, Sept. 5—The first collection of 

long-stroke motors ever gathered in a 
single race will be seen at the voiturette 
cup speed test to be held at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, on Sunday, September 18. The en- 
tries are only thirteen in number, with 
little probability of an important increase 
before the final closing; but what they 
loose in quantity they gain in quality. The 
race, which will be run over a hilly tri- 
angular course measuring 24 miles, with a 
total distance of 289 miles, is open to cars 
with a limited bore. Single-cylinders must 
not exceed 3.9 inches cylinder diameter; 
two-cylinders are limited to 3.1 inches 
bore; and four-cylinder models must not be 
bigger than 2.5 inches. Stroke is unlimit- 
ed, and it is largely owing to this limita- 
tion that 214-inch motors will be produced 
capable of developing 40 to 50 horsepower, 
and able to hold their own against racers 
of 3 or 4 years ago having a bore of 6 to 7 
inches. 


The Lion-Peugeot is favorite. The firm 
has two sets of cars ready, one of them 
being last year’s models composed of two 
single-cylinder racers and one twin-cylinder 
V motor. The second set is entirely new 
and has not yet been seen on the road. 
The motors have the maximum bore of 2% 
inches and a stroke of 11 inches. This is a 
ratio of 4.3 to 1—the highest ever adopted 
for a motor car motor. It is not yet known 
which will be selected for the race, for the 
single-cylinders have been on the road all 
the season and are in fine racing fettle. On 
the track one of these cars has covered the 
flying 144 mile at the rate of 72 miles an 
hour, and in 1 hour has traveled 68 miles 
688 yards. The twin-cylinder V model, 
although adopted in principle for the firm’s 
series of pleasure cars, always has been 
slightly slower than the singles. The 
racing model has a bore and stroke of 3.1 
by 7.8 inches. 


If there is time to properly tune them up 
for the race the new four-cylinder models 
undoubtedly will carry all before them. In 
view of competition, the firm has very 
little to say about the power it has been 
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able to get on the bench. It is known, 
however, that the motor has its cylinders ~ 
in one casting, multiple valves, and that it 
runs at over 2,500 revolutions a minute, 
with a piston speed of not less than 46 feet 
per second. 


The most dangerous rival of the French 
ear is the Hispano-Suiza, built in Spain. 
Like the Lion-Peugeot, it has four cylin- 
ders in a single casting, with the maximum 
bore of 21% inches. The stroke, however, is 
slightly shorter, being only 7% inches. A 
very high engine speed is maintained, the 
makers admitting a piston speed of 45 
feet. 


The only other four-cylinder cars in the 
race will be supplied by Calthorpe, of Bir- 
mingham, England. While having the 
maximum bore, it is known that their . 
stroke is short compared with that of the 
French and Spanish cars. They are not 
expected to make more than a regularity 
showing. De Bazelaire, Corre La Licorne, 
and D. S. P. L., will all put single-cylinder 
ears in the race. A formidable competitor 
is expected in the Corre La Licorne, with a 
motor built by Chapuis & Dornier, small 
motor specialists, and having a stroke of 11 
inches for a bore of 3.9 inches. The others 
will use de Dion-Bouton motors of 3.9 by 
10 inches bore and stroke. Interest in 
the race is widespread. 


CONTINENTAL A STANDARD TYPE 


New York, Sept. 12—The new Gilbert 
type of Continental quick-detachable de- 
mountable rim, made by the Continental 
Caoutchoue Co., has been added to the 
United Rim Co.’s authorized standard 
types and will be known as the standard 
universal No. 3 type of detachable de- 
mountable rim. The United Rim Co. rep- 
1esents a compromise of rim patents on 
the part of a group of the big tire makers, 
in order that certain standard types of rim 
may be developed for universal adoption 
by motor car makers, as against the con- 
fusion of many individual competitive 
types. On July 1 the companies partici- 
pating in the movement for standardized 
rims voluntarily retired from the manu- 
facture of their own individual rims and 
permitted the United Rim Co., a patent- 
holding corporation, to issue licenses to 
rim-making concerns for the manufacture 
of two types of standard rim, known as 
standard universal No. 1 and No. 2 types, 
respectively, being the quick-detachable 
type. The companies in the movement in- 
elude the Diamond Rubber Co., the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co., B. F. Goodrich 
Co. and the Rubber Goods Mfg. Co. group, 
consisting of the G & J Tire Co., Hart- 
ford Rubber Works Co. and Morgan & 
Wright, together with the Continental 
Caoutchoue Co., whose factory recently was 
acquired by the Rubber Goods Co. The 
new rim is the third on the standard list 
of the United Rim Co. 
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THE LOCOMOBILE RACER 


PRINGFIELD, Mass.— Editor Motor 
Age—Will Motor Age kindly state 


‘ through the Readers’ Clearing House the 


exact horsepower of the 1908 Locomobile 
Vanderbile cup winner? There seems to 
be some doubt as to the exact horsepower. 
Some magazines state 120 and others give 
90 horsepower.—C. J. Risher, Jr. , 

The Locomobile racer which won the 
1908 Vanderbilt cup race used a four- 
cylinder motor with 74-inch bore and 
6%4-inch stroke. According to A. L. A. 
M. rating the horsepower is 84.1 horse- 
power. The car was generally spoken of 


as a 120-horsepower machine. 


BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 

St. Cloud, Fla.—Editor Motor Age—I 
am an owner of a five-passenger Reo and 
have had but very little experience with 
a machine. Could Motor Age suggest an 
instruction book or perhaps a mechanic’s 
dictionary, or anything that would be help- 
ful to one ignorant as to the channels of 
the many and various parts of a machine. 
I have an instruction book but I can’t 
understand what the parts referred to are. 
—S. T. Grove. 

One of the best-suited books for you is 
‘*Motor Car Principles’’ by Roger B. 
Whitman and published by D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. This book takes up in 
elementary form and explains the different 
parts of the car and how they operate. 
DIFFERENT MAGNETO TYPES 

Muncie, Ind.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age kindly answer the following 
questions in the Readers’ Clearing House 
columns? 1. What is the difference be- 
tween a high and a low-tension magneto? 
2. State what is meant by a two-cycle 
engine. 3. What is the make-and-break 
system used on some machines?—Sub- 
seriber. 

A low-tension magneto has but one 
winding of wire on the armature and this 
winding is of from 500 to 600 turns. This 
magneto generates an electric current of 
approximately 60 to 100 volts pressure. 
Before this current can be delivered to a 
spark plug to give a spark in the cylinder 
it has to be sent through an induction coil 
generaliy carried on the dash of the car. 
This coil raises the voltage to perhaps 
20,000 volts or higher so that there is 
enough pressure to bridge the gap of 1-32 
inch between the points of the spark 
plug. Bear in mind that whenever a low- 
tension magneto is used there must be 
some form of induction coil to raise the 
voltage or pressure of the current, this 
coil either being a non-vibrating single- 
unit coil or a four-unit one. The situation 
is analogous to water used by a fire de- 
partment. If the fire is in the top of a 
6-story building there must be pressure 
enough to throw the stream that high. 
In the electric current from the low-ten- 
sion there is not enough pressure to throw 
the spark across the spark-plug gap. On 
the other hand, in the high-tension mag- 
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neto the armature carries two wire wind- 
ings, one being 500 to 600 turns of coarse 
wire and outside of this a winding con- 
sisting of a 6,000 or more turns of very 
fine wire. It is this second armature wind- 
ing that constitutes the real difference be- 
tween the high-tension and the low-tension 
magneto. In the high-tension magneto 
the coarse armature winding sets up a low- 
voltage current and the interruption of 
this current by the breaker box of the 
magneto sets up, or induces, a high-tension 
current in the fine wire winding of the 
armature, the same as a high-tension cur- 
rent is set up in an induetion coil. In 
the high-tension magneto the outside in- 
duction coil is not needed and all that 
is needed are the wires from the magneto 
to the spark plugs. Because it creates the 
high-tension current within itself, the 
high-tension magneto requires a distributor 
built in it so that the current is sent to 
the proper spark plugs at the proper times. 

2. A two-cycle engine 1s one in which 
there is an explosion in each cylinder each 
revolution of the crankshaft. In the four- 
cycle engine there is an explosion in each 
eyclinder every other revolution. The 
word four-cycle gets its meaning from the 
fact that on the down stroke of the piston 
the mixture is sucked into the combustion 
chamber, on the up stroke this mixture 
is compressed to say 70 pounds per square 
inch, on the next down stroke this com- 
pressed mixture is exploded, and on the 
next up stroke the burnt gases are ex- 
hausted or driven out into the muffler. 
These are the four cycles of the four-cycle 
motor, namely, suction, compression, ex- 
plosion, and exhaust. It requires two 
revolutions of the crankshaft to complete 
this cycle. In the two cycle motor, as 
the name suggests, these are cut in ‘half. 
On each down stroke the exhaust gases 
are freed and the intake gases drawn into 
the cylinders, the exhaust escaping at one 
side and the mixture entering at the 
other, so that the entrance of one helps 
the escape of the other. On each up 
stroke there is the usual compression. 
Some two-cycle engines are made without 
valves of any nature, there being a port 
or opening on one side of the cylinder for 
the exhaust and another on the opposite 
side for the intake, and these ports are 
covered and uncovered by the movement 
of the piston. The piston generally carries 
a vertical fin or baffle plate on the head 
which directs the flow of the intake gas 
towards the top of the cylinder so that 
it helps to drive out the exhaust gases, 

3. By make-and-break ignition is meant 
that type in which the ordinary spark 
plug is not used. The leading exponents 
of make-and-break ignition in America 
have been the Locomobile and Premier 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—in this department 
Motor Age answers free of charge questions 
regarding motor problems, and invites the 
discussion of pertinent subjects. Corre- 
spondence is solicited from subscribers and 
others. All communications must be prop- 
erly signed, and should the writer not wish 
his name to appear, he may use any nom 
de plume desired. 








companies. In make-and-break systems 
instead of a spark plug there is what is 
designated a hammer-and-anvil arrange- 
ment within the combustion chamber, the 
hammer rocking against the anvil. This 
hammer is rocked to and fro from the 
camshaft so that when it rocks away from 
the anvil the electric current tending to 
complete the circuit follows in the form 
of a spark. 


THE POSITION OF THE SPARK 


Newberry, 8. C.—Editor Motor Age—On 
starting my car I have to open the air 
inlet of the carbureter ever so slightly, 
but after getting the motor to run unless 
I open it wide I do not get any power. 
This seems to me to be wrong. It is very 
troublesome and would be much better if 
I did not have to pay such constant at- 
tention to this adjustment. I am order- 
ing today a new Kingston carbureter, and 
it is possible that this will eliminate my 
trouble. My motor is an opposed 20- 
horsepower water-cooled one. I also have 
it timed so that the spark at starting 
comes just a fraction after dead center. Is 
this correct? I would also like to know 
if it is true as Homan says in his book 
that except at starting, the sparking lever 
never should stand behind the throttle? 
This seems to me to be impracticable on 
climbing a steep grade where the motor 
is running too slow for an early spark 
even with the throttle opened widely.—J. 
Alex Meldau, M. D. 


The air inlet of the carbureter is kept 
closed when starting in order to draw an 
extra quantity of gasoline from the spray- 
ing nozzle. It is customary on some car- 
bureters to fit a shutter valve over the air 
opening so that this opening can be prac- 
tically closed when cranking the motor. 
In this way a good supply of gasoline is 
drawn into the cylinder. It is understood 
that a rich mixture is most desirable for 
starting. After the motor is started, if 
you have a shutter valve on the air in- 
take-it should be left wide open and all 
control regulated by the throttle, The 
valve on the air inlet could only be used 
for starting purposes. 

The proper position of the spark when 
starting is just past top or outer dead 
center so that there will be no back fire. 
Once the motor is under way the spark is 
advanced so that it takes place before 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—To the Readers of the 
Clearing House columns: Motor Age insists 
on having bona fide signatures to all commu- 
nications published in this department. It 
has been discovered that the proper signa- 
ture has not been given on many communi- 
cations, and Motor Age will not publish such 
communications, and will take steps to hunt 
down the offenders of this rule if it is 
violated. 








the piston reaches the outer or top dead 
center. .It might be thought this would 
eause a back fire but in reality with a 
high motor speed the real effect of the 
explosion only occurs by the time the pis- 
ton has passed the dead center, so that ‘its 
energy is occurring at a desirable time. 
You will invariably find on climbing hills 
that the spark must be retarded so that 
the motor will not pound. The amount of 
retard depends considerably on the driver. 
One of the great errors in hill-climbing 
work is to let the speed of the motor drop; 
the speed of the motor should be regu- 
lated by the grade and length of the hill. 
If you have a short steep hill the speed 
can be kept high and the spark well ad- 
vanced, For a long grade a low crank- 
shaft speed will prove more satisfactory. 
Keep the spark advanced to the point just 
escaping a pound at all times. 


SOME CARBURETER PRINCIPLES 

Duluth, Minn.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age kindly answer the following 
questions? 

1—Explain the adjustment principle of 
the auxiliary air inlet to the carbureter. 
How does one know when the mixture is 
getting the proper amount of air for the 
most economical as well as powerful mix- 
ture? 

2—If the mixture is too lean, when the 
engine is throttled down—so that it will 
not run at low speeds—and is too rich on 
the high speeds, does that indicate that the 
valve spring is too stiff? 

3—Is the statement correct that during 
humid, moist weather that the adjustment 
should give more air? 

4—If, when the engine is throttled low, 
the throttle should be opened slightly and 
the engine immediately stops, does this 
indicate an over rich mixture?—Reader. 

1—Owing to the difficulty of designing a 
carbureter in which the proportions of air 
and gasoline can be held constant at very 
high as well as very low speeds, many de- 
Signers of carbureters have resorted to the 
use of an auxiliary air valve. In a spring- 
controlled valve, the tension of the spring 
increases as it is compressed; that is, as 
the air valve is drawn open by the suction 
of the motor, and the spring tends to hold 
it closed, this tendency or pressure of the 
Sp''ng on thé valve increases as the suc- 
tion inereases, and the proportion of air in 
the mixture is decreased and that of the 
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gasoline increased. To overcome this a 
second or auxiliary valve is provided 
which, when the suction reaches a certain 
strength, opens and admits more air. Thus 
the auxiliary air valve is not brought into 
action until certain higher speeds are 
reached. The main air valve, then, should 
be adjusted for slow engine speeds and 
the auxiliary valve for high speeds. In 
ordinary practice, as the piano tuner 
tunes a piano, so does the mechanician 
tune up a motor, chiefly by its sound. In 
tuning up a motor one generally adjusts 
the carbureter until the motor seems to 
run most harmoniously, then a test for 
power is made either by driving the car 
at speed or uphill. In the testing depart- 
ments of a factory, various means are em- 
ployed in testing the power of the motor, 
and when a carbureter has been adjusted 
so that the maximum power of the motor 
is obtainable, it is taken for granted that 
the mixture is right. Since the adjust- 
ments on almost all carbureters differ, it 
is difficult to give any set rules by which 
the correct proportions of its mixture may 


be known. Of course, it is well known that ° 


if there is a popping in the earbureter the 
mixture contains too much air and not 
enough gasoline, and if the exhaust has 
a pungent odor and the motor overheats, 
the mixture is too rich with gasoline; but 
while these are reliable indications of very 
rich or very poor mixtures, they do not 
show whether the fault is due to the ad- 
justment of the carbureter or elsewhere. 
A mixture that is most powerful and at 
the same time most economical is almost 
impossible to obtain for all speeds of a 
motor, and the way to obtain the best 
mixture is to cut down the supply of gaso- 
line in the mixture until the motor will 
give the best all around service. 

2—It means that either the valve-spring 
is not of the proper size or tension or that 
there is an air leak somewhere in the sys- 
tem which spoils the mixture when the 
carbureter is properly adjusted. For in- 
stance, if the carbureter were to be 
properly adjusted and the packing between 
the inlet pipe and cylinder were defective 
and admitted air, the motor would not 
slow down properly and ,the indications 
would be those of a weak nature; and if 
the operator did not suspect the leak in 
the piping, attempts would be made to 
correct the trouble by enriching the mix- 
ture. Thus when the mixture was right 
for the slow speeds, if such a mixture 
were obtainable, it is plain that for high 
speeds it would be decidedly too rich. On 
the other hand, if the spring had been 
compressed so much that it had lost much 
of its elasticity, to get sufficient air for 
slow speeds it would have to be loosened 
up. so that it would not be brought into 
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use unti] a medium speed, perhaps, was 
obtained; then when a higher speed is de- 
sired the spring would be too stiff, the pro- 
portion of air admitted would be suddenly 
diminished and the result would be an 
over-rich mixture. Before propar carbu- 
reter adjustment can be obtained there 
must be no leaks into the fuel mixture 
from the time it leaves the carbureter til! 
it is compressed in the combustion cham- 
ber, all springs must be of the proper 
size and tension, the fuel must be clean 
and of a sufficiently high grade, and the 
working parts of the carbureter in first 
class condition. 

3—Yes. 

4—Not necessarily, if the air valve is 
very sensitive; a large breath of air might 
be admitted to the motor before a suf- 
ficient quantity of gasoline could be drawn 
from the nozzle and mixed with it, and 
the motor would stop for the want of a 
rich enough mixture. Then, again, if the 
gasoline feed from the nozzle is most sen- 


_ sitive the conditions above mentioned 


might be just the reverse. 


NOVEL TWO-CYCLE MOTOR 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Editor Motor Age 
—I am interested in the development of 
the two-cycle gasoline motor for motor 
ear and motor boat use, and understand 
that there is a two-cycle motor manufac- 
tured in England which is known as the 
Valveless and which combines in its make 
up some exceptional novelties in design.— 
RY. 

The two-cycle motor you have in mind 
is the Valveless manufactured by the 
Valveless Car Co., London, England. The 
Valveless motor, illustrated in Figs. 1, 2 
and 3, is a two-cylinder construction in 
which the two cylinders have a common 
combustion chamber. The motor has two 
pistons which move up on the compression 
stroke together and act in unison at all 
times; that is, firing, exhausting, inspiring 
and exploding simultaneously. The motor 
has two crankshafts, one for each cylinder, 
and these crankshafts revolve in opposite 
directions as shown by the arrows on the 
flywheels F', which flywheels or disks have 
teeth and are geared together. In these 
illustrations all details such as water- 
jackets, lubricating features and ignition 
devices are eliminated, the object being 
to illustrate solely the operation of this 
motor which is as follows: Each pair 
of cylinders is provided with two slots or 
ports E for the exhaust gases to escape 
through and port I serving as an intake 
passage. An air-tight crankease is used, 
being common for the two cylinders but 
in this crankease the mixture is not com- 
pressed but only pure air from the atmos- 
phere enters. This is the respect in which 
this motor differs from nearly all of the 
two-cycle motors now on the market. Gas- 
oline enters through the jet_K, Fig 2, and 
is mixed with the compressed air as it 
passes to the combustion chamber, thus 
doing away with a carbureter. This is 
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Fic. 1—THE VALVELESS MOTOR 


accomplished in the following manner. 
Every time the pistons ascend they com- 
press an explosive charge in the combus- 
tion chamber and at the same time a par- 
tial vacuum is formed in the crankcase 
beneath these pistons. This tendency to 
form a vacuum draws atmospheric air in 
past the spring-controlled disk valve D 
by way of the passage G into the crank- 
case and the needle valve N being lifted 
from its seat by the action of the disk al- 
lows gasoline to enter from the jet K. 
The charge compressed in the combustion 
chamber is then exploded and the two 
pistons descend until the exhaust port E 
is uncovered, permitting an escape of the 
exhaust gases. Almost immediately after 
the port E is uncovered the port I is also 
uncovered by the piston and the com- 
pressed air in the crank chamber rushes 
through the passage P to the combustion 
chamber, taking with it the gasoline vapor 
in the passage P. The inflow of mixture 
into the combustion chamber aids in driv- 
ing out the exhaust gases. This cycle of 
operation is repeated, there being an ex- 
plosion for each rotation of the crank- 
shafts. It is claimed that the flexibility 
of this motor is such that it can be driven 
from 5 to 55 miles per hour without slip- 
ping the clutch. Due to the two flywheels 
revolving in opposite directions, a static 
balance is obtained which is impossible 
with single-flywheel design. 


TUSCOLA-MEMPHIS ROUTE 


Tuscola, Jll—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age give me the best and nearest 
road from this place to Memphis, Tenn., 
as I wish to make the trip in my car in 
September.—Frank K. Pearce. 


Motor Age would suggest that you take 
the route from Tuscola to Terre Haute, 
Vineennes and Louisville; from here fol- 
low the Glidden tour route, taking in 
Smithville, Balltown, Buffalo, Canmer, 
Uno, Bear Wallow, Glasgow, Junction, 
Bowling Green, Franklin, White House, 
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Millersville, Nashville, Brentwood, Frank- 
lin, Spring Hill, Columbia, Eidley, Sandy 
Hook, Crestview, Lawrenceburg, Leona, 
Loretto, Florence, Sheffield, Tuscombia, 
Barton, Cherokee, Burnsville, Corinth, 
Rogers Springs, Saulsbury, La Grange, 
Loscow, Rossville, Collierville, Forest Hill, 
Germantown and Memphis. This is not 
the most direct route, but probably the 
best to be found in that part of the 
country. 


GIVES GUN-METAL FINISH 


Jerseyville, Ill.—Editor Motor Age— 
Answering W. T. Bolter, of Biloxi, Miss., 
a liquid for gun-metal finishing brass can 
be secured from the Arsenal Varnish Co., 
of Rock Island, Ill., for $1. It is a liquid 
very easily and readily applied with an 
ordinary camelshair brush and imparts a 
very beautiful, glossy gun-metal finish to 
brass, and dries very hard in half a day. 
I have applied it with great satisfaction. 
Replying to J. B.’s communication from 
Dunean, Okla., he can secure an elevated 
timer attachment for a model T Ford car 
from the Auto Parts Co., of Providence, 
R. I.—C. E. Dugan. 


SOME TIRE MAXIMS 


St. Louis, Mo.—Editor Motor Age—The 
following are some tire squibs that I think 
will be of general benfit to motorists.— 
A. F. Daniel. 

That each size tire is designed to sus- 
tain a certain weight at a given air 
pressure. 


That the carcass, or plies of fabric in 
the casing, is its strength. 

That the specified amount of air in the 
inner tube gives the casing its power to 
uphold weight of car and passengers. 

That to conserve the strength of the 
fabric it is essential that the specified 
amount of air be maintained in the tube. 

That the hinge in each side of the fabric, 
eaused by low air pressure, lessens its 
strength proportionately, according to the 
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weight it has to carry and the amount of 
power given to sustain it. 

That a tire designed to carry a certain 
weight will not carry very much more 
successfully. 

That tires calling for a specified air 
pressure very naturally will not do as well 
with less. 

That a wagon continuously overloaded 
will soon break down—likewise a tire. 

That it is impossible to blow out a 
casing unless the fabric is first ruptured. 

That the most frequent rupture is caused 
by under inflation. 

That tires which have been ridden soft 
any length of time should be taken off and 
their condition thoroughly inspected be- 
fore attempting higher inflation. 

That unless this is done, should the fab- 
ric have been damaged by soft riding and 
then inflated according to schedule, some- 
thing will happen soon. 

That air pressure is a matter for daily, 
and not spasmodic attention. 

That the only successful attention is by 
application of pressure gauge and pump. 

That the daily use of pressure gauge 
discovers the slow leak from the valve 
core, or other causes. 

That properly inflated tires are less 
liable to puncture. 

That well inflated tires meet with less 
resistance from the ground they are trav- 
eling, consequently there is less drag on 
the engine, and the car moves easier. 

That 80 per cent of tire trouble is due 
to a lack of knowledge, or a disregard of 
proper inflation. 

That the tread is the wearing part of 
the tire. 


That the cuts in the tread should be 
attended to at once, as sand and water 
working into them will separate it from 
the breaker. 

That tight brakes, or thé sudden apply- 
ing of same while the car ‘is in motion, 
will do damage to the tread. 

That wheels out of alignment will cause 
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the tread to be ground off in short order. 

That chains will damage the tread, and 
should only be used when absolutely neces- 
sary, and when used should be applied 
loosely. 

That oil is a rubber solvent, and the 
spattering of same over the rear tires from 
the brake band may be prevented. 

That glass will cut. 

That stones will bruise. 

That holes in the street will cause a 
jounce. 

That ruts in the road when ridden in 
will wear the rubber from the sides of 
casing, where it is necessarily thin, thereby 
exposing the fabric to the grind intended 
for the tread. 

That the car should not be allowed to 
rest on tires when laid up for any length 
of time. 

That light and heat have a bad effect 
on rubber, and a dark, cool place is best 
to store tires in when not in use. 

That rust corrodes the rim and will eat 
into the fabric of casing at the beads. 

That the beads and rims should be at- 
tended to to prevent rust—and an escape 
of quick detachable language when there 
is occasion to remove a tire. 

That there are four tires. on the car. 

That each tire turns on its own hub 
and encounters its own trouble separate 
from the others. 

That one tire cannot be judged by what 
the others are doing. 

That because one tire is out of commis- 
sion quicker than the others is no evidence 
that it was not perfect in material and 
workmanship at the start. 

That the four tires represent about an 
eighth of the total value of the car. 

That as they receive more wear and 
tear than any other part of the equipment, 
and are the most expensive part of the 
whole, they should be looked after care- 
fully. 

That the guarantee on tires is available 
only when proper care is given them. 

That the workmanship and material 
being perfect, the guaranteed mileage will 
double itself in service for the careful 
man—and he will need no guarantee. 

That rotten tires do not emanate from 
the manufacturer and defective ones sel- 
dom escape the factory inspectors. 

That apparent defects should be brought 
to the notice of the manufacturer at once, 
and not left till tire has gone several 
thousand miles in service. 

The real defects appear before tire has 
given a few days’ service. 

That it is not the use but the abuse of 
tires that causes trouble. 

That there is a cause for every effect. 

That to find the cause is to eliminate 


the trouble and large repair bills. 
That the maker of the tire is the best 
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physician to consult when troubles come. 

That just treatment without reason is 
impossible. 

That to obtain the maximum amount of 
service with a minimum amount of trouble 
a fund of common sense is necessary. 

That the unreasonable man and his tire 
troubles are never parted. 

That a word to the wise is sufficient. 

That the common sense man will be 
careful, and save himself a world of trou- 
ble, labor and expense. 


FORD REBOUND STRAPS 

Port Townsend, Wash.—Editor Motor 
Age—On page 4 of Motor Age, issue of 
July 28, is a cut of a model T Ford par- 
ticipating in a reliability run, showing a pair 
of straps around the front axle and spring 
apparently to prevent breakage from the re- 
bound. I have seen other illustrations of 
Fords with similar recoil preventers, but 
my experience with straps has been unsat- 
isfactory, probably from some fault in 
their form or adjustment. I am sure your 
readers who own Ford cars will be inter- 
ested in a detailed description of these 
straps and their proper adjustment by 
someone experienced in their use.—West- 
erner, 

The Ford company does not furnish re- 
bound straps of this nature with its cars, 
or does it advise the use of them, except 
when the chassis is stripped down for rac- 
ing purposes. The straps shown in the 
illustration referred to are heavy leather 
ones used on the car during a long relia- 
bility run. It is customary with all cars 
when competing in reliability runs of 4 or 
5 days’ duration to fit rebound straps of 
this nature. The contest rules for 1910 
permit this, and it is customary for com- 
petitors to purchase heavy straps 2 inches 
in width and attach them as shown in the 
illustration referred to. 


CAUSE OF NOISY GEARS 

Rock Island, Ill—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age tell me what makes the 
gears in the case in the front of the motor 
of my Velie car so noisy, and what can be 








McHenry, Ill—kEditor Motor Age 
—As there appears to be a disposition 
anong the lawmakers of many of the 
states to place burdens grievous to 
bear upon the citizen of other states 
who desire to motor, fish or hunt in 
other than their home state, by exact- 
ing a much larger fee for a non-resi- 
dent license than a resident, I would 
ask some of the legal readers of the 
Motor Age to say what the following, 
from an ancient document too often 
forgotten by our lawmakers, means: 
‘*The citizens of each state shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens in the several states.’’ 
Article IV, part 1, constitution of the 
United States. Also sée article VI, 
part 1—J. Berry. 
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done to lessen the noise? Also advise how 
I can tighten the stud carrying the idler 
gear.—John LeRoy. 

The undoubted cause of noise in the tim- 
ing gears in your Velie motor is due to 
back-lash between the idler gear and the 
crankshaft pinion on one side and the cam- 
shaft gear on the other. The amount of 
back-lash permissible is yy inch, and if 
there is more than this maybe it is due to 
a eracked ball in the ball-bearing carrying 
the idler gear. In such a ease, the only 
remedy is to.forward the bearing to the 
Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. In 
ease the idler gear is under size, the only 
remedy is to secure a new gear. 


OMAHA TO SACRAMENTO 

Ames, Ia.—Editor Motor Age—Through 
the Readers’ Clearing House, will Motor 
Age outline a good route from Omaha, 
Neb., to Sacramento, Cal?—H. W. Parne. 

Arriving at Omaha by way of Carroll 
from Ames, follow the route to Fremont, 
Grand Island, Kearney, North Platte, 


‘Julesburg, Cheyenne, Sherman, Laramie, 


Rawlins, Rock Springs, Granger, Evanston, 
Ogden, Kelton, Lucin, Montello, Elko, Bat- 
tle Mountain, Winnemucca, Mill City, Love- 
lock, Reno, Truckee, Summit, Colfax, and 
Sacramento. If you desire to continue on 
to San Francisco, take the road leading 
through Stockton. 


KEEPING TIRE CASINGS 

Anson, Tex.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 
inform me through the Readers’ Clearing 
House the best way to preserve new cas- 
ings. I bought new casings for my car 
and had the old ones retreaded. It may be 
several months before I will use them and 
I have been told that casings harden 
and decay if not taken care of.—N. C. 
Potts. 

Keep your casings in a dark, cool room, 
where they are never exposed to direct 
rays of light and where the temperature is 
kept as low as possible. It is best to keep 
the paper wrapping around the casing until 
they are used. The room should not be 
damp. Using these precautions, there 
would be little if any deterioration in your 
tires. One of the greatest injuries to cas- 
ings is to let the direct light of the sun 
strike them or to keep them in a hot place. 


MOTORIST WITH FORD CAR 
Marlow, Okla.—Editor Motor Age—lIf 
Motorist, Elmhurst, Ill., will take off the 
transmission cover he may find either the 
flywheel loose or one of the magnet points 
hitting at each revolution of the wheel. I 
have a model T Ford, also a friend of mine 
has one, and his began to tap soon after 
he got it and was torn down three times 
before it was discovered that the magnet 


‘rim had sprung sufficiently for a point to 


touch.—J. B. DeShazo. 
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WO Columbia motor car models are an- 
T nounced for next year. The most 
important one of the two to the student 
of motor car progress is mark 85, a brand 
new production of the Columbia Motor 
Car Co. This mark 85 car will be pro- 
duced as a four, six and seven-passenger 
open car, a limousine and a landaulet. Its 
most characteristic feature as differing 
from Columbia gasoline models of the past 
few years is that it is fitted with a double 
set of jump spark ignition parts instead of 
the make-and-break outfits that have been 
used for the last few years on the shaft- 
driven types of this make. This mark 85 
is fitted with a Bosch double outfit, using 
two separate sets of spark plugs, one set 
N, Fig. 1, is placed horizontally in the 
cylinder heads and other set N1 mounted 
vertically in the caps over the intake 
valves. For these two sets of plugs are 
two complete ignition outfits, the major 
set being a Bosch high-tension magneto, 
the leads from which pass directly to the 
plugs. The minor ignition set, if it may so 
be designated, takes its current from an 
Exide storage cell. This current is stepped 
up to a higher voltage in a Bosch non- 
vibrating coil on the dash, there being in 
circuit with this primary current a make- 
and-break mechanism within the timer- 
distributor TD, Fig. 1, this make-and-break 
mechanism being practically the same as 
that in the breaker box of the Bosch mag- 
neto. This timer-distributor plays a dual 
role in that it incorporates a distributor 
by means of which the high-tension circuit 
is delivered to the other set of spark plugs. 
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1—MARK 85 COLUMBIA Motor ror 1911 


The only feature common to these two 
ignition systems is the switch on the Bosch 
non-vibrating coil carried flush with the 
dash of the ear. 

A most comprehensive lubricating sys- 
tem is used on this motor, which system is 
graphically illustrated in Fig. 3. In brief, 
it is what has come to be known as the 
circulating system, one in which the oil is 
circulated and re-circulated through the 
motor parts, being strained through fine- 
mesh wire screens between successive cir- 
cuits tc insure the removal of al! particles 
of metal or other foreign substances that 
might enter into it. This system of oiling 
is comparable to the circulation of blood 
through the human body,.in which the 
heart is the center of operation and the 
lungs the purifying agents. In the Colum- 
bia oiling scheme a gear oil pump OP 
located outside of the crankcase at the fly- 
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wheel end and driven through a vertical 
shaft S, Fig. 3, is the circulating agent. 
This pump takes the oil from the reservoir 
R in the under part of the crankcase and 
forcing it through the lead L it reaches a 
common channel N1 cast within the mid- 
dle section of the crankcase, the pump hav- 
ing capacity of maintaining a pressure of 
15 pounds to the square inch. Once into 
the channel N1 the oil approaches the 
regions of usefulness. One branch connects 
with the rear crankshaft bearing 1, an- 
other lead connects with the central bear- 
ing 2 of the crankshaft, a third connects 
with the front bearing 3 of the crankshaft, 
and a fourth lead delivers its flow of oil 
into the timing gear housing at the point 4 
where the oil flows onto the gears which 
transmit from the crankshaft to the cam- 
shaft and also drive the magneto and 
water pump. The oil not required at the 
four points mentioned flows through the 
bearings and drips into the crankcase 
proper K, where it forms a pool into which 
the connecting rods dip and create a splash 
system which finds its way into the four 
cylinders and so cares for the four piston 
pins, all of the piston rings, the camshaft 
bearings and the cylinder walls as well. 
The lower bearings of the connecting rods 
are lubricated in this manner also. Be- 
tween the crankcase proper K and the oil 
reservoir are two overflow pipes O through 
which the oil drips when the splash is at 
the desired level. 


A neat feature in connection with this 
oiling system is a cork float carried in 
a separate well in the crankease. This float 
carries a light vertical stem on the top of 
which is an indicator carried within a 
graduated glass tube so that as the oil sup- 
ply in the reservoir is lowered or raised its 
exact status is shown by the indicator, and 
it is not necessary for the driver to have to 
get down among the machinery to see just 
how much oil he has in his motor. 

Having thus briefly dealt with two of 
the leading features of the mark 85 Colum- 
bia motor a few of the general features of 
the motor will be in order. This motor 
with 4%-inch bore and 514-inch stroke has 
some right to be classed with the long- 
stroke types, although it does not in any 
wise come up to the European standard of 








Fic. 2—Mark 48 CoLUMBIA TORPEDO CAR 
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long-stroke designs in which the ratio of 
bore to stroke is approaching the 2-to-1 
limit. This Columbia model with the 
stroke 54 inch longer than the bore shows 
a decided leaning toward the longer stroke 
if not the long stroke. This motor bears 
some resemblance to previous Columbia 
motors in the use of twin-cast cylinders 
with integral waterjackets, but it uses 
opposite valves, which is different from 
the Columbia mark 48 of this year. The 
opposite valve arrangement permits of 
more or less symmetry of arrangement 
which in this case is well carried out as 
illustrated in Figs. 1 and 3—by placing 
the Stromberg carbureter and Bosch mag- 
neto on the left side and the centrifugal 
water pump centrally on the right side. 
The crankease is a two-part aluminum 
casting, the upper part with feet giving a 
four-point motor support and the lower 
half made specially deep because of con- 
taining the oil reservoir. The upper half 
carries the three white metal bearings of 
the crankshaft and also carries the cam- 
shaft, the timing gears and all of the 
motor accessories. One modern detail not 
to be overlooked are the valve spring 
covers VC, for intake and exhaust valve 
spring, each cover consisting of two parts 
P and P1, the latter and lower one being 
of larger diameter so that it telescopes out- 
side of the upper part so that when raised 
it allows of removing the pin holding the 
valve spring washer in place and thus 
being the keyway to the removal of the 
valve. 

Structurally considered, the Columbia 
mark 85 motor has many details that have 
called for special care in design and con- 
struction. One of these, and a most im- 
portant one, appears in the cooling system 
and is the copious waterjacket spaces J 
around the valves. Fig. 3 shows the space 
for water around one of the exhaust valves 
and shows how the entire valve cage is sur- 
rounded by water in order to keep the 
valve cool and so avoid warping and also 
to chill the hot exhaust gases at the 
earliest moment and thereby avoid any 
tendeney toward back pressure of the ex- 
haust gases. Not only are there ample 
waterjacket spaces around the valves, but 
the water space over the cylinder heads is 
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Fic. 3—OILING SCHEME ON COLUMBIA MARK 85 Motor 


specially large. Added to this waterjacket 
arrangement are the other cooling agents 
of the motor, including the centrifugal 
pump previously alluded to, a_ belt- 
driven, ball-bearings fan and a cellular 
radiator. In order to insure competency of 
the fan an eccentric adjustment for the 
belt tension is provided. The return water 
pipe or manifold EW from the cylinder 
heads to the radiator is of spun brass and 
tapers, increasing in diameter at the point 
where it is joined by a branch from the 
front cylinder pair so that its water-carry- 
ing capacity will be equal to the demands 
made upon it by the motor. In this motor 
the water from the radiator enters the 
jackets beneath the exhaust valve cages 
which is looked upon as the hottest por- 
tion of the cylinder and that point where 
the coldést water is most needed. 
Dismissing the motor part of mark 85 





Fig. 4—TorPEDO OR VESTIBULE Bopy ON. MARK 85 COLUMBIA 


ana passing hastily to the transmission sys- 
tem the first factor in this is the cone 
elutch, Fig. 6, which is faced with an asbes- 
tos-composition fabric and beneath which 
facing is a set of three aluminum plates 
pressed outward radially by coil springs, the 
role of these plates being to take the initial 
drive when the clutch is engaged so that 
gripping, so common with clutch engage- 
ment, will be avoided. — 

Back of the cone clutch comes the second 
factor in the transmission system, namely, 
the selective gearset, Fig. 5. There is one 
feature about this set which might be picked 
out as its characteristic feature, namely, the 
short distance between the bearings of the 
set. All told there are five Hess-Bright bear- 
ings used, three for the mainshaft and two 
for the countershaft. The three for the 
mainshaft are designated Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
and the two for the countershaft 4 and 5. 
It will be noted that the hearing 5 is not 
at the outer end of the shaft, but that there 
is’one gear outside of it, the net result of 
which is that the distance between the bear- 
ings 4 and 5 is correspondingly reduced, the 
object of this reduction being that less strain 
is imposed on the shaft than if the bearings 
were at the extreme ends of the shaft. The 
seme rule of reasoning applies to the use of 
three bearings to carry the mainshaft of the 
set. Chrome nickel steel is used in the gears 
an shafts. 


The design of this gearset is conventional, 
incorporating as it does that horizontal de- 
sign in which the mainshaft and counter- 
shaft are in the same horizontal plane and 
with the gearbox cast in halves, the line of 
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Fic. 5—THE THREE-SPEED SELECTIVE GEARSET AND GEARBOX ON MARK 85 COLUMBIA 


division being the middle plane of the bear- 
ings. This offers a case easy to assemble. 

The third unit in the transmission system 
is the floating rear axle, in which the axle 
drive shafts are carried on short-series Tim- 
ken roller bearings and so fitted that these 
axle drive shafts can be withdrawn without 
jacking up the road wheels. The axle sleeves 
extend through the wheel hubs as in any 
floating design and each rear road wheel is 
earried on a double race of Timken short- 
series bearings. Connecting the rear axle 
with the gearset is a propeller shaft with 
two universal joints, these joints being en- 
cased in dust and oil-proof casings. Radius 
rods extend from the frame side members to 
the axle ends. 

The mark 85 running gear differs little 
from the standard American practice, if 
any. The channel steel side members of 
the frame are narrowed at the dash and 
drooped in front of the rear axle. Sup- 
porting this frame are two sets of semi- 
elliptic springs. These springs in front 
rest on an I-beam axle, which is a cone- 
piece forging—without central weld—and 
having jaw endings to take the steering 
knuckle parts. The tie rod is back of. the 
axle and the steering arm curves above 
the axle, so that the drag link connect- 
ing between this arm and the radius arm 
of the steering gear is well elevated and 
so out of harm’s way. A worm-and-sector 
steering gear is used. The front road 
wheels are carried on double races of 
Timken short-series roller bearings. The 
wheelbase measures 115 inches and tires 
on the four and six-passenger cars are 
36 by 4 inches all around, but 414-inch sizes 
are fitted on the seven-passenger cars, as 
well as on the limousine and landaulet 


types. 

All mark 85 bodies are of the torpedo 
or fore-door type, the term vestibuled be- 
ing used by the company to convey the 
same meaning. As Fig. 4 shows, a neat 
body detail is enclosing the running board 
brackets and instead of having the metal 
work which encleses the space between 
the frame and the running board follow 
the contour of the brackets, it curves out- 
ward, thus forming a space within which 
the tool box, the Prest-O-lite tank anf 





Fic. 6—CONE CLUTCH USED ON COLUMBIA MARK 
85 AND ADJUSTABLE PBDALS 


the ignition battery are carried without 
any outward indication of their presence 
other than the doors in the metalwork 
which give access to these necessaries. The 
side oil lights are carried on brackets 
forged integrally with the dash irons. 

But mark 85 is not the only Columbia 
model for next year. There is another 
one known as mark 48, which is a con- 
tinuation of the present Columbia gasoline 
car which was launched on the market in 
1905. Up to the present season this mode) 
has used the Bosch low-tension make-and- 
break ignition, which will be continued 
for next year, but a high-tension system 
has been added, with current for it drawn 
from an Exide storage cell and transmitted 
through a single-unit non-vibrating coil, 
with enclosed timer to a set of spark 
plugs. 

The mark 48 differs radically from the 
mark 85 type, in that it employs the L- 
type of cylinder, that is, with. cylinders 
east in pairs but with both valves on one 
side, so that one camshaft sufficies for 
them, as well as serving to operate the 
make-and-break igniters. This motor has 
a bore of 4.5 inches and a stroke of 4.7 
inches, its formule rating being 32.2 
horsepower. This motor has the enclosed 
valve springs, the three crankshaft bear- 
ings are of white metal oiled by the splash, 
the oil being carried in a crankcase reser- 





Fic. T—REAR AXLE AND FRAME ON COLUMBIA MARK 85 
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Fic. 1—MorTorEeTre WILL Not TILT 


voir and delivered by a gear pump, as in 
mark 85. In this model the same system 
of transmission employed in the 85 is used 
excepting that the cone clutch is leather- 
faced. The three-speed selective gearset 
is in place, so is the floating rear axle, so 
are the two sets of rear axle brakes, one 
set internal and the other external, and 
so is the carbon steel frame narrowed in 
front and dropped im front of the rear 
axle. This model uses 34 by 4-inch tires all 
around on four and five-passenger bodies 
and 41%4-inch sizes on the rear for closed 
bodies. * Its wheelbase is 115 inches. The 
bodies on this model are of the fore-door 
design, but have not the improved metal 
apron between the running board and the 
frame. Fig. 2 illustrates this car, and al- 
though it is of the foredoor -or vestibule 
type, it has not the improved sheet metal 
protection for the running board parts 
that the mark 85 possesses. The body lines 
are also different. 
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ETTING away from the conventional 

has been one of the hardest things 
in the motor industry. At the inception 
or the industry 7 or 8 years ago the un- 
conventional abounded, but soon practice 
showed that many of these freaks, as they 
were called in that day, were quite un- 
suited for the work, so that a strong move- 
ment was set up towards building a con- 
ventional car, and during the last 2 or 3 
years it has been the boast of many con- 
cerns bringing out new machines that they 
do not include any novelties, but incorpo- 
rate standard: construction, from radiator 
to rear axle. Nothing short of a revolu- 
tion in the conventional line is shown 
in the motorette, illustrated on this page, 
and which is the three-wheeled pleasure 
car manufactured by the C. W. Kelsey 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., this concern 
taking its name from C. W. Kelsey, presi 
dent of the company and who for 5 years 
was sales manager of the Maxwell-Briscoe 
Company, of Tarrytown, N. Y. 

The motorette, as Fig. 3 shows, has two 
front wheels, used for steering, but a single 
rear wheel, which is the driver. As Fig. 2, 
illustrating the rear view of the motorette, 
shows, the springs and framework con- 
verge at the rear, thus giving a rough tri- 
angular shape to the little machine. The 
object of this motorette is to furnish a 
light, cheap vehicle satisfactory for two- 
passenger service. It is needless to say 
that in a three-wheel vehicle of this de- 
sign much expense in manufacture is elim- 
inated, in that there is no rear axle, with 
its differential, driveshafts and housings. 
This is the great feature of economy in 
conjunction with the vehicle. 

The motorette is best illustrated in Fig. 
3, which shows the pressed steel frame- 
work, the side members of which arch 
downwards, supporting the footboards. At 
the front a pair of elliptic springs carry 





Fie. 3—True Ketsety THRE&-WHEEL MOTORETTE 
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KELSEY MOTORETTE THREE-WHEELED TYPE 





Fic. 2—ONE DRIVER ON MOTORETTE 


‘the frame on the axle, whereas in the rear 


the suspensions is through two quarter- 
elliptic springs, these springs anchoring di- 
rect to the side of the frame by four 
clips extending rearward, as Fig. 2 shows, 
to the axle of the rear wheel. This gives 
a spring suspension not unlike that used 
on the early Olds and Knox runabouts. 
The power plant of the motorette is a 
two-cylinder opposed motor mounted under 
the seat. This is a standard four-cyele con- 
struction, with jump spark ignition and a 
competent oiling system, in which the oil 
is delivered direct to the two bearings of 
the crankshaft and the two cylinders. 
From these it flows into the crankcase, 
whence it overflows into the oil reservoir 
under the base of the case. Once in this 
reservoir, it is filtered and forced back to 
be ready for recirculation. One gallon 
supply of oil is carried. The gasoline ¢a- 
pacity is 6 gallons, which is said to be 
sufficient for 180 miles. One feature which 
has operated against the three-wheel motor 
vehicle in the past has been the danger 
of the rear wheel tilting. Mr. Kelsey has 
made a study of this matter, and the re 
sults are illustrated in Fig. 1, showing the 
proof against tilting in this little vehicle. 
A simple device is used to prevent tilting 
and it consists of a cross rod extending 
from one side of the frame to the other 


and located in the forward part of the car.. 


Attached to each end of this rod is a 
lever and at the ends of these levers are 
connecting rods coupling with the front 
axle. This device makes it necessary for 
both front springs to work up and down 
together which tends to prevent tilting. 

The motorette weighs, complete, 475 
pounds and is said to have speed possi- 
bility of 25 to 30 miles per hour. It is 
the intention of the company to manufac- 
ture 10,000 of these for next year’s trade. 
The Kelsey company has taken over the 
Cheney silk mill at Hartford and are hav- 
ing these put in shape for manufacturing 
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Fig. 1—S1peE ELEVATION OF THE NEW KISSEL 83 TO 5-ToN TRUCK 


The New Kissel Truck 


FEW weeks ago much interest was pro- 
A voked by the announcement that the 
Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis, was 
bringing out a 3 to 5-ton truck which 
would be on the market in the early fall. 
This truck mads its first public appearance 
at the recent Elgin races, where it was in 
constant use and where it created speciai 
interest because of the high speeds it 
could make when running empty, which 
fact brought forth the explanation that the 
designer has incorporated a new feature 
and one not common to any of the other 
high-load commercial vehicles. The secret 
of the high speed rests in the use of a 
four-speed selective gearset with direct 
drive on the third speed and with the indi- 
rect fourth speed being used exclusively 
for running the truck when not loaded, the 
idea being to save time without putting 
the motor to any extra work. This fourth 
speed gives the truck 15 miles per hour, 
with a crankshaft speed of 1,000 revolu- 
tion per minute, and taking into consider- 
ation the stroke of the motor, which is 4%4 
inches, it shows that even at this speed 
there is only a piston travel of 800 feet 
per minute. Not only is the gearing de- 
signed to allow of this speed with the truck 
empty, but the semi-elliptic spring sus- 
pension used throughout has the same ob- 
ject in view, because there is a dual action 
in the springs which results in their car- 
rying the empty truck on a few of the 
leaves, so as to give easy carriage to the 
motor when running empty and having the 
remainder of the leaves brought into com- 
mission when the load is taken on. 

But this new Kissel truck goes one step 
further in the matter of practicability, and 
that consists in the providing of a locking 
device whereby, should one of the rear 
wheels drop into a hole and so the other 
wheel be compelled, because of the differ- 
ential action, to get the truck out, which 
would be highly problematic, a locking pin 








is furnished by which the differential can 
be locked, making both rear wheels act as 
one, the sum total result being that the 
slow-moving wheel will take up the bur- 
den along with the slipping wheel and the 
truck will readily be freed. 

This new Kissel truck, as Figs. 1 and 4 
show, is a conventional design, in which 
the load-carrying platform, which meas- 
ures 6 feet in width and 12.5 inches long, 
is well extended over the back axle, a de- 
sign common with the big foreign trucks 
today. The motor, a four-cylinder design 
with L-type cylinders cast in pairs, is 
mcunted vertically in front and takes a 
bonnet, as does a touring car. Back of 
it comes the steering column, with floor 
boards on.a level with the frame. The 
motor cylinders have a 4%-inch bore and 
4%-inch stroke, which give an official ra- 
ting of 38 horsepower. Ignition is by the 
Bosch dual system, oiling is by a crank- 
ease circulating system with gear pump, 
and the motor cooling includes a tubular 
radiator with fan in rear of it and water 
pump on the crankease. 





Back of the motor comes the leather- 
faced cone clutch housed in the flywheel. 
Amidships the gearbox G is located. It 
is a stout design with both shafts carried 
on F. & S. annual ball bearings. From it 
a propellershaft P connects with the dif- 
ferential D on the jackshaft, and here the 
connecting linkage L shows the presence 
of the pin lock for eliminating the differ- 
ential action if necessary. The jackshaft 
is a heavy design and carries end sprockets 
S for the side chain drive. Heavy radius 
rods R are used between the jackshaft and 
rear axle for chain adjustment, and these 
contain universal joint action, as well as 
having turnbuckles for adjustment. Al- 
though not shown in the illustrations, large 
chain cases are fitted, which form an oil- 
tight compartment in which the chains 
travel and which cases are readily re- 
moved if necessary. 

The truck framework consists of two 
long side members of channel section, with 
cross members and gusset plates hot riv- 
eted in position. This framework is car- 
ried on the Timken axles through a com- 
plete set of four semi-elliptic springs. The 


Fig. 2—GASOLINE MoTOR USED FOR DITCHING WORK 
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FIG. 5—GASOLINE DITCHER 


front axle is designed for 5-ton work and 
is an I-beain forging with the usual Tim- 
ken jaw ends for taking the steering 
knuckles. The tie rod between the steer- 
ing knuckles is in the rear of. this axle. 
The axles are heat-treated alloy steel, with 
Timken roller bearings carrying all four 


‘road wheels. Whenever steel castings are 


used, they are of annealed Vanadium steel. 
Grease and oil cups are liberally. located 
on the necessary chassis parts. 


The wheelbase measures 144 inches, or 
12 feet, and the tread of 68 inches makes 
the wide load-carrying platform possible. 
Dual solid rubber tires are used in rear and 
singles in front, the sizes being 36 by 4 
inches, The truck has a total length of 
approximately 19 feet. There are many 
features in the control that resemble pleas 
ure car construction. The steering column 
is slightly tilted, for the convenience of 
the operator, and beneath the wheel are 
throttle and spark levers; to the right are 














ic. 4—PLAN VIEW Or THE KISSEL TRUCK WITH SIDE-CHAIN 
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LAYING TILES IN DRAIN 


two levers for emergency brakes and the 
gearset; and in the floor boards are located 
clutch and brake pedals, as well as an 
accelerator one. 


MOTORS AS LABOR-SAVERS 

Gasoline motors are now employed to ad- 
vantage for operating all sorts of labor-sav- 
ing devices. They not only are utilized on 
the farm for plowing, seeding and harvest- 
ing, but are also utilized for driving auto- 
matie ditchers which dig the trenches and 
lay the tile in one operation, as shown in 
big. 2, this machine being in operation on 
8-foot work in Illinois. The gasoline motor 
also is employed by the contractor in mix- 
ing concrete for foundations and for operat- 
ing hoists for building construction, as well 
as for laying large tile for sewers and hy- 
draulic work as indicated in Fig. 3. This 
shows a rear view of the machine, indicating 
the way a 30-inch tile weighing 600 pounds 
is lowered into a trench 42 inches wide at 
the bottom. This illustration shows the ex- 
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tension elevator necessary upon work 10 feet 
to 13 feet deep, with ditches varying up to 
10 feet and even 15 feet in width’ at the 


top. The machine shown is in operation in 


Iowa and is provided with a caterpillar type 
of tractor for hauling the equipment from 
one job to another, the same gasoline engine 
being used for operating the tractor. ‘The 
ditcher automatically lays the tile ‘at the 
same time the ditch is opened. The tile is 
laid by gravity. : 

For pulling the ditcher and furnishing 
power for digging the ditch a gasoline en- 
gine is used, of the double-cylinder type, 
having a capacity of 20 horsepower. The 
weight of the tractor with the engine, water 
and gasoline tank is about 4,000 pounds, the 
weight of the ditcher being about the same. 


For laying small tile from 4 to 12 inches 
in diameter. the gasoline motor-driven ditcher 
works automatically, laying the tile by grav- 
ity, so that if any dirt falls back it must 
fall on the top of the tile, and in case of 
cave in the same occurs after the tile is in 
place, helping to fill the trench, rather than 
where the tile ought to be laid. 

It may be stated that for large ditches a 
double-wheel machine is provided, with two 
wheels, chain and beam that cut a ditch from 
12 to 24 inches wide. It is stated, how- 
ever, that on account of the great weight it 
is not practical to lay tile larger than 12 
inches in diameter automatically, but for 
smaller tile it can be laid automatically by 
this machine. 

It is of interest to note the grade or angle 
ean be surveyed and proven before the tile 
is covered and the grade stakes are left in- 
tact so that the work may be easily proven 
before the tile is covered. Tiling by gasoline 
engines of this type may be done at one- 
third of the cost of tiling by hand. One 
may be required to raise and lower the 
wheel and steer the traction outfit, and an- 
other to keep the tiles filled. The speed of 
operation is said to be 150 feet per hour 
for a trench 4 feet deep, and 100 feet per 
hour for a ditch 7 feet deep, while a depth 
of 10 feet can be dug and the tile laid 
automatically at the rate of 50 feet per hour. 
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FRANKLIN ENGINE USED BY THE OIL-DRILLERS 


ENDING Governor Wilson—The Louis- 
ville Automobile Club has chosen Gov- 
ernor Augustus E. Wilson to go to St. 
Louis and represent Kentucky at the good 
roads convention. 


Shot Guns the Threat—A campaign 
against reckless driving has been launched 
by the Louisville Automobile Club. Com- 
plaints came to officers of the organiza- 
tion last week that many Louisville motor- 
ists drive without regard to safety of 
pedestrians or horse-drawn vehicles. Near 
Middletown the citizens have threatened 
to turn shot guns on the offenders unless 
speeding is stopped in that vicinity. 

Want Chicago-Denver Road—The suc- 
cess of the river-to-river road in Iowa has 
resulted in an agitation for a river-to- 
mountain road’ in Nebraska. The plan as 
outlined tentatively is for a Chicago to 
Denver highway embracing the states of 
Illinois’ and Colorado as well as Nebraska. 
The first step to be undertaken in the 
project will be the construction of a good 
road from Omaha to Lincoln. Theu the 
work will be taken up from Lincoln west 
with the idea of pushing it to the western 
border of the state. 


Bars Muffler Cut-Outs—An ordinance in- 
troduced in the Columbus, Ohio, city coun- 
cil by Councilman Ernest M. Baldridge 
provides that every motor car, motor cycle 
or other self-propelled vehicle excepting 
electrics must be provided with a muffler 
when operated on the streets of the city 
in order to make less noise. The ordi- 
nance provides that it is unlawful to 
operate a motor vehicle upon the city’s 
streets which makes more than the ordi- 


nary noise and that only a reed horm 


operated by hand can be used on motor 


ears. The ordinance has had its second 
reading and will be up for final action in 
the near future. 

Government Helps—The roadway to 
Mount Tacoma has now been opened to 
motor cars for an additional 5 miles, the 
roadway now reaching to Camp of the 
Clouds at an altitude of 6,000 feet. The 
new stretch was built by the government. 

Would Exempt Doctors—Dr. Sherman T. 
Lewis, of Milwaukee, Wis., has started 
movement to exempt doctors from the in- 


tent of the rules-of-the-road ordinance - 


while on duty. Dr. Lewis appeared be- 
fore the Milwaukee council committee, 
which agreed to do so providing the city 
attorney found it legal. The intent of 
Dr. Lewis’ request is to make motor cars 
owned by physicians, when so designated 
by the red cross, of the same class as am- 
bulances and patrol wagons in respect to 
having the right of way on all streets. 
This: is the first time such a request has 
been made to the Milwaukee council. 


Nashville Aroused—Monday, September 
19, has been set aside as motor day at the 
Tennessee state fair in Nashville, and 
plans are under way not only to make the 
day a big success, but to give an added 
impetus to the movement for good roads 
and to organize a state association. With 
the aid of Congressman J. W. Byrns ar- 
rangements have been made for J. E. 
Pennypacker, chief of road management 
of the United States Office of Public 
Roads, and his assistant, M. O. Ethridge, 
to be in Nashville that day, and they will 
both deliver addresses. In the interest of 
good roads each mayor and county judge 
has been asked to name a delegate to the 
Nashville meeting, and a general good 
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roads program will be arranged. The 
movement for a state club has been put 
under way by sending a circular letter to 
every owner in the state asking that he 
be in Nashville that day. 


Engineer Has an Idea—A Wisconsin rail- 
road engineer is responsible for the sug- 
gestion that a law should be passed by the 
next legislature compelling all motor ve- 
hicles to come to a full stop at all railroad 
crossings. ‘‘This might cause some incon- 
venience, but it would be far ketter than 
the cost of life,’’ he adds. 


‘Chauffeurs Want Examination — The 
Washington Chauffeurs’ Club, of Seattle, 
now boasting of a membership of 360, has 
petitioned for a state law requiring all 
drivers to take out licenses warranting 
their fitness to operate motor cars. An- 
other movement which the club has in- 
augurated is the repeal of the ordinance 
which recently went into effect in Seattle, 
naming the speed rate in the business dis- 
trict at a maximum of 8 miles per hour. 


Uses Calcium Chloride—Calcium chloride 
in its natural form, without water, has 
been proven an excellent dust-layer by C. 
F. Geisse, of Fond du Lac, Wis., whose ex- 
periments this summer are attracting con- 
siderable attention. On July 18 Mr. Geisse 
spread 200 pounds of ground calcium 
chloride on a dusty stretch of road, 240 
feet long and 8 feet wide, and today the 
road is not only dustless, but has a surface 
like macadam. At 1 cent a pound in small 
quantities, it is believed that Wisconsin 
farmers will find caleium chloride a cheap 
substitute for oil preparations for dust pre- 
vention. 


Uses a Franklin Engine—Running from 
10 to 13 hours daily for drilling purposes 
and without the cireulation of air about it 
intended by the designer, a Franklin 1907 
type of six-cylinder motor car engine is 
used in Utah for drilling oil welis. The 
‘motor is in service at New House, 0M 
property owned by John E. DuBois and 
under the supervision of John R. Steei¢. 
With the engine the transmission is used 
beeause of the difference in the speed and 
power required. The capacity of the drill, 
using core tools, is 800 feet, with a 6-ineh 
core, and with churn tools a 12-inch hole 
may be driven to a depth of 400 feet. 
The gasoline motor was selected because 
of the necessity of light weight for har 
dling in the mountains and the necessary 
flexibility was found with the use of the 
gear ratio changing device. The ignition 
is by magneto. Though he was discour 
aged by those who were’ aware of his pul 
pose, Mr. Steele installed the engine and 
it has, he maintains, done better work tha? 
he believed possible, for the midday heat 
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is sometimes 135 degrees above zero. The 
motor has been driven day after day with- 
out cessation, and the only work on it has 
been grinding the valves. 


Make Cross-Country Run—A. Hague, of 
New York, and J. C. Fuller, of Boston, 
both of the Boston Technical School, have 
completed their cross-country trips, arriv- 
ing in Portland, Ore., last week. They 
made the transcontinental tour in 66 days 
in a model D Oldsmobile, covering 4,672 
miles in 39 days’ running time. 


After Glass Throwers—The Wisconsin 
State A. A. has offered a reward of $100 
for the arrest and conviction of any per- 
son who deliberately throws broken glass 
on the public highways. For more than 
a month complaints have been pouring 
into the state headquarters in Milwaukee 
that broken glass is causing great damage 
to tires. One of the greatest sources of 
complaint is the Blue Mound road leading 
out of Milwaukee, one of the popular 
drives for all motorists. 


Stock Selling Slowly—The promoters of 
the Great White Way, a 100-mile boule- 
vard for motor ¢ars, street railways, pedes- 
trians and horse-drawn vehicles, running 
from Milwaukee to Chicago, have decided 
to postpone starting actual construction 
work until next year, because at this time 
not enough stock has been sold. During 
the coming winter several farmers’ rallies 
will be held along the route to interest 
the rural population. The project is an 
elaborate one, requiring several millions 
of dollars of capital. 


Stirs Up Road Sentiment—J. E. Foland, 
official pathfinder, has returned to St. 
Louis from his trip to Springfield in a 
motor ear in an effort to create sentiment 
for a rock road between the two cities. 
Mr. Foland interviewed the various city 
and county officials on the route, and found 
them all heartily in favor of a well-kept 
highway, the cost to be borne by the tax- 
payers along the way. He will make his 
report to State Immigration Commissioner 
John H. Curran, who is responsible for the 
project, and it will then be made public. 


Cleveland ’s Orphans’ Day—The Cleveland 
Automobile Club held its annual orphans’ 
day outing September 8. Nearly 300 cars 
were in line and more than 2,000 orphans 
were given one of the happiest’ days in 
their little lives. The cars that had been 
(lonated mainly by club members were at 
the orphanages as early as 8 o’elock. The 
machines later assembled in front of the 
Hollenden hotel and paraded the down 
town streets with their happy, cheering 
loads of little ones before they sped to 
Euclid beach, where the children were en- 
tertained. A feature of the outing was 
the number of power trucks whose servicés 
Were donated by local agencies and by 
business firms employing them. Almost a 
doze. of these big commercial vehicles 
were in line and some of them held as 
many as twenty-five or thirty children. 
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Two of them were oecupied by bands of 
fifteen pieces. Candy, peanuts, gum, 
horns and flags were distributed among 
the children before the parade started. 
More cars by fifty. were used in this outing 
than in any previous one. 

Punishing Glass Throwers—At the last 
meeting of the executive committee a 
sum of several hundred dollars was paid 
out by the Louisville Automobile Club as 
rewards in cases where arrests have been 
made for throwing glass in the street. The 
club pays $10 for each arrest of person or 
persons guilty of this offense. 


Is An Aggressive Club—The Beaver 
Valley Motor Club, with headquarters at 
Beaver Falls, Pa., is doing excellent work 
right along the line of the Pennsylvania 
Motor Federation. It has a large member- 
Ship and is one of the most aggressive 
clubs in the Ohio valley. Its officers are: 
Dr. W. S. Cook, president; William Mal- 
trup, vice-president, and A. L. Snyder, 
seeretary and treasurer. 


Hard to Find Cars—<According to the 
returns made to the county auditor of 
Franklin county, Ohio, in which Columbus 
is located, there are but 876 motor cars 
listed in the entire city. This is fewer 
than half of the number of cars shown to 
be owned in the city by the records of the 
Ohio state department. The valuation of 
the motor cars listed for taxation is given 
at $344,652, which also is very much be- 
low the actual valuation. 

Oregon Wants Signs—Lewis Russell, an 
officer of the Portland Automobile Club, 
and one of the most energetic workers in 
the cause of good roads, has ‘started a 
movement to install signposts along ‘the 
principal highways of Oregon. Some time 
ago the Portland Automobile Club planned 
to establish a system of signs along roads 
leading out of Portland, but the scheme 
was not a success. One of the. worst faults 
of the few signboards erected was that the 
letters were too small, the motorist having 
to stop his car to make them out. The 
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new signboards will be made of galvanized 
iron 18 inches deep and 30 inches long, 
with white letters on a black background, 
4 inches high. 


Run Attracts Entries—Fifty entries are 
already in for the Syracuse Herald socia- 
bility run, which is to be held September 
24. It is expected that there will be over 
100 entries for it. ; 


Double Century in Electric—Claim is 
made by Emil Gruenfeldt, chief engineer 
of the Baker Motor Vehicle Co., of Cleve- 
land, that he drove a shaft-driven Baker 
victoria electric 201.6 miles on one charge 
at an average speed of 12% miles per 
hour on August 30. The car was equipped 
with forty cells A-6 Edison battery. Dur- 
ing the entire trip the ear was under the 
observation of Charles G. Steihauer, of the 
Cleveland Leader. 


Heeds Not state Law—Owners at Mani- 
towoc, Wis., are fighting the attempt of 
the common council to enact a new speed 
limit ordinance, restricting the speed of 
motor vehicles to 6 miles an hour in round- 
ing corners and 12 miles an hour on city 
streets. It is claimed that the state law 
limiting speed is supreme and no munici- 
pality can enact laws conflicting there- 
with. The proposed ordinance also would 
prohibit a motor car from passing a horse- 
drawh vehicle on any bridge. The new 
Manitowoe County A. A. has raised a fund 
to carry the matter into the courts. 

Prizes for Supervisors—The Automobile 
Club of Indiana County, Pa. through 
Judge John P. Elkin, has offered $300 in 
cash in five prizes to those supervisors who 
would, during the remainder of this season, 
put the roads in their charge into the best 
possible condition. The prizes are $100, 
$80, $60, $40 and $20, respectively. The 
roads will be graded on a point basis, the 
points to be negative and faults in the 
roads to be penalized by so many points, 
as follows: Presence of breakers, 10 
points; lack of drainage, 5. points; lack 
of crowning, 5 points; lack of permanent 
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culverts, 5 points; lack of index boards, 5 
points; presence of loose stune, 5 points; 
overhanging obstacles, 5 points; lack. of 
guard rails at dangerous, points, 5 points; 
width of road less than required, 5 points. 

Merchants en Tour—The second motor 
ear trade extension tour of the wholesale 
merchauts and manufacturers’ board of the 
Toledo chamber of commerce, which start- 
ed on Monday, will follow the Wabash rail- 
road through Ohio and Indiana, returning 
on Friday. About thirty business men 
will participate. 

Demands Light Law—The Worcester 
Automobile Club, of Worcester, Mass., act- 
ing with the other clubs of the state of 
Massachusetts, has started a campaign to 
get men from Worcester county in the 
Massachusetts legislature who are favor- 
able to the light bill which will compel 
vehicles as well as cars to carry lights at 
night. President Daniel F. Gay has sent 
out circulars to the club members asking 
them to co-operate at the coming caucuses. 

One More Oregon Road—FEastern Ore- 
gon is getting in line for good roads. The 
first work is being done on what is known 
as the eastern Oregon road, more than 200 
miles in length, between Lakeview and 
Prairie City, and a first class road will be 
constructed to Canyon City. The road will 
be continued from Canyon City to Burns, 
a distance of 70 miles, then on to Lake- 
view, 170 miles. At the November elec- 
tion in Oregon the point at issue will be 
the constitutional amendment permitting 
counties to issue road building bonds. 

Feels Good Roads Thrill—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Motor Accessories 
- Association of St. Louis a committee was 
appointed to take charge of a fund for 
road improvements in and around St. 
Louis, It is planned to raise a large sum 
among dealers and owners for this purpose. 
The Motor Accessories Association prom- 
ised to head the list of contributors with a 
substantial donation. A. N. Stanley, D. 
Donnelly and Benjamin Gerdelman were 
named as the committee to create senti- 
ment in favor of the fund. 

Big Parade Planned—A decorated parade 
is being planned to take place in Cleve- 
land Tuesday, October 11, as a part of 
the one hundredth anniversary of Cuya- 
hoga-‘county. The parade will start at 
Wade park, follow Euclid avenue to the 
public ‘square, and will thence move out 
Clifton’ boulevard to the new concrete 
bridge across Rocky river, which will be 
dedicated on that day. Following the 
dedication the cars will return to Edge- 
water. park, where a stunt day will ‘be 
held: A brake test, hill-climb forward 
and “backward, barrel races, egg races and 
mateh and cigar races are the events that 
have so far been planned. Trucks, de- 
livery wagons and al] pleasure cars may 
participate in the parade, providing they. 
are at least decorated with flags and bunt- 
ing.. A first prize of $200 for the best 
decorated car, a second prize of $100 and 
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a third prize of $25, together with a prize 
of $25 for the best decorated motor cycle, 
will be awarded by the judges. Ten bands 
mounted on trucks will be a feature of 
the event. 


Kentucky’s Census—Word comes from 
Frankfort, Ky., that 3,000 cars are regis- 
tered in Kentucky, with an average value 
of $1,750. It is doubted if there is a 
single mortgage on a machine, as the ma- 
jority of the owners are persons wio can 
afford ears. One-third of the cars in the 
state are the property of residents of 
Louisville. 

Carry Fire-Fighters—Volumes have been 
written regarding the superiority of the 
motor car over the horse as a time-saver, 
but few if any better demonstrations of 
the fact have been made than were evinced 
almost daily the past month when cars 
were pressed into service to hurry fire- 
fighters to various forest fires in Oregon 
and Washington. Whenever a report was 
received at forestry headquarters a car 
was used to whisk a ranger to the scene. 
In this way much valuable time was saved. 
Squads of soldiers and other fire-fighters 
were rushed from place to place along the 





September 16—Annual hill-climb of Chicago 
Motor Club at Algonquin, Ill. 


September 17—Track meet, Syracuse, N. Y. 


September 17—State fair track meet at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Pee. mat accel 18—Track meet at Syracuse, 


November 24—Santa Monica road race of 
eee Motor Car Dealers af Los Angeles, 
September 24—Syracuse Herald sociability 
run, Syracuse, N. Y, 

October 1—Vanderbilt cup race. 

October 3—Rellability run of Loulsville 
Automobile Club, Loelavilie, Ky. 

October 6-7—Fall interclub reliability team 
match between the Chicago Automobile Club 
and the Chicago Athletic Association. 

October 7-8—Speedwa - 
Pe nga 94 Pp y meet at Los An 


‘a  remaai 6-7-8—Track meet at Santa Anna, 


October 8&—Fairmo 
Philsdepatac Pa ae PONE: race, 


October 15-November 2—Show In I 
ae, by Aeronautical Society. — 
ctober 15-16-17-18—Annual 1,000-mill - 
liability run of Chicago Motor Club. us 


October 17—Nine-da ood roads to 
the Atlanta Constitution. ag 


October 20-21-22—Speedway meet at At- 
tanta, Ga. 

October 23—Road r 
prance: Cal, ace, Portola cup, San 
‘ pret 27-28-29—Track meet at Dallas, 


November 5-6—Track meet at New Or- 
leans, La, : 


November 6-9-13—Track meet at San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


November 24—Hill-climb at Redlands, Cal. 
 snteacopsaateal 24—Road races. at Savannah, 


December 1-8—First annual 
exhibition, Chicago Coliseum. 


December 3-18—Annual salon of Automo- 
bile Club of France. ; 

a 7-14 and 17-24, 1911—Show ef A. 
= ~ + Madison Square garden, New 
rk. 


February 6-11 and 18-20, 1911—N. A. A. M. 
shew, Chicage. 


aeronautical 
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fire lines in motor ears. It was found ‘thai 
eats could go further into the danger zone 
than a horse, thereby bringing the fire 
tighters near the blaze more quickly than 
otherwise would have been possible. Car: 
also were used as dispatch-bearers in addi 
tion to performing rescue work in thé 
burned districts. 


Algonquin Climb Entries—The Chicag: 
Motor Club has received fifty-nine entries 
for its fifth annual hill-climb at Algon 
quin, Tll., on Friday, when it will use 
Phillips hill and also the specially con- 
structed grade on Algonquin hill for the 
contests. There will be eighteen events 
run off on Friday. 

Cleveland Club Run—The Cleveland Au- 
tomobile Club held a club run to Vermil- 
lion and back last Sunday. The run was 


unique in that prizes will be awarded to 


the dealer who had the greatest number of 
ears in line. The cars were divided into 
the classes as follows: Those selling under 
$1,250, those selling under $2,000 and those 
selling for over $2,000. Almost 100 cars 
took part in the run. The awards of 
trophy cups will be announced later. 

Milwaukee’s Track Meet—The Milwau- 
kee Automobile Club will stage its annual 
fall race meeting on the 1-mile circular 
dirt track at state fair park, near Milwau- 
kee, Wis., on September 27. A program 
of seven events has been arranged by Dr. 
J. F. Schreiber, chairman of the contest 
board. The features will be dashes against 
time by Barney Oldfield and Ben Kerscher. 
Entry blanks have been issued by Clarke 
S. Drake, president of the club and general 
manager of the meet. 

Taxicab Merger — Chicago’s two largest 
taxicab livery companies have been com- 
bined. Details of the consolidation were 
completed last week whereby the Walden 
W. Shaw Auto Livery Co. and the City 
Motor Cab Co. were merged into a new 
Walden W. Shaw Livery Co. The consoli- 
dation was effected as an economical meas- 
ure. The capitalization of the company is 
$1,000,000, of which $300,000 is preferred 
stock and $700,000 common stock. Almost 
all of the stock is owned by four men, who 
are the officers of the new company, as fol- 
lows: President, Walden W. Shaw, for- 
mer president of the Walden W. Shaw 
Auto Livery Co.; vice-president, John D. 
Towne, former secretary and treasurer of 
the Motor Cab Co.; secretary and treas- 
urer, John Borden, former president of the 
Motor Cab Co.;. general manager, John D. 
Hertz, former secretary and treasurer of 
the old Shaw company. The headquarters 
of the new company and the garage are to 
occupy the present quarters of the Shaw 
company, Wabash avenue and Harmon 
court. The two buildings of the other con- 
stituent company at Huron street and the 
lake also are to be utilized by the new 
concern. The smaller building will be used 
for a north side branch garage and the 
other for the repair end and paint shops 
of the company. 
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AS Branch in London—The Sireno Co., 
H of New York, has established a branch 
office at 46 Brewer street, Picadilly, Circus 
W, London, for the sale of Sireno goods. 

Velie Branch in Boston—The Velie Mo- 
tor Vehicle Co., of Moline, Ill., will es- 
tablish a direct factory branch at Boston, 
with headquarters at 32 Massachusetts 
avenue. This branch will be in charge of 
M. H. Luee, previously assistant manager 
of the Velie Motor Co., Chicago. 

Would Withdraw—The Automobile and 
Carriage Workers’ Union of Milwaukee 
has demanded that it be permitted to with- 
draw from the Federated Trades Council 
in Milwaukee. No reason is given. The 
federation will take up the matter with 
the national federation before taking 
action. 


Another M. & W. Branch—Morgan & 
Wright have decided to open a branch 
store in Denver. The new branch is lo- 
cated in the Majestic building, 217 Six- 
teenth street. James Maginnis, on the 
Morgan & Wright staff, and Henry 
Althens, formerly of the Fry &. McGill 
Motor Supply Co., Denver, have been put 
in charge of the new branch. 

Truck Plant Moves—The C. F. Megow 
Co., maker of Champion trucks, of South 
Milwaukee, announces that its factory and 
office have been removed to 163 Barclay 
street, in Milwaukee, Wis. Carl F. Megow, 
the designer and general manager, will 
continue in charge of the shop and mechan- 
ical department, while A. W. Walter will 
take care of the sales and purchasing de- 
partments of the business. The increase 
in business has made it necessary to in- 
crease the capital stock to $25,000. 

Located at Canonsburg—The Collins 
Gear and Motor Co., of Pittsburg, has 
finally secured a location at Canonsburg, 
Pa., and will let contracts for a plant 60 
by 300 feet at once. The company has a 
capital of $250,000 and will manufacture 
an appliance for motor cars invented by 
D. P. Collins at Pittsburg. Its officers are: 
President, J. J. Flannery; vice-president, 
D. P. Collins; treasurer, H. A. Neeb; sec- 
retary, J. M. Flannery. The offices are at 
324 Frick building, Pittsburg. 

Invading North Carolina—A proposition 
is now being considered by the United 
Motor Co. to place offices and warehouses 
in North Carolina for distributing the 
Maxwell and Columbia in that district. 
W. F. Smith, district manager and eastern 
braneh supervisor of the company, has 
been’ in Charlotte several days talking 
the matter over with J. H. Ham, presi- 
dent of the Southern Automobile Co., 
which company has the agency for the two 
ears above mentioned in seventeen coun- 
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ties. Mr. Ham will probably be made 
secretary and treasurer of the business. 
Just where this distributing station will 
be established remains to be determined. 
It has narrowed down to a choice between 
Richmond, Va., and Charlotte. 


Selling Stoddards—Harry M. Bronner 
has taken up his duties as the general east- 
ern sales manager of the Dayton Motor 
Co., of Dayton, O. His New York head- 
quarters will be at the Stoddard-Dayton 
home, on West Fifty-seventh street, just 
off Broadway, and from here he will di- 
rect a central selling organization through 
branch offices in Brooklyn, Newark and 
other points of his territory. R. T. New- 
ton, who formerly headed the Stoddard- 
Dayton forces in New York, ‘takes charge 
of the Newark branch in new quarters. 
E. C. J. MeShane will open up the Brook- 
lyn branch as soon as the new building, 
within a stone’s throw of the Union 
League, is completed. 


U. S. M. C. South Bend Branch—The 
United States Motor Co. has established 
a branch at South Bend, Ind., to be known 
as the United Motor South Bend Co. The 
branch will be located at the corner of 
Washington street and Vistula avenue, and 
will be a one-story and basement building 
with 126 feet frontage on Vistula and 96 
feet on Washington street. L. D. Murray, 
who has been associated with J. I. Hand- 
ley, vice-president of the United States 
Motors Co., will be manager, and George 
Holden treasurer of the new branch. The 
territory controlled by this branch will 
be twenty ‘counties in northern Indiana 
and five counties in southern Michigan. 
Heretofore the South Bend territory has 
been handled direct by Mr. Handley, dis- 
trict manager, Chicago, but with the aban- 


donment of the district managership by 
the United States Motors Co, this plan was 
changed. 


Increases Stock—The Rubber Products 
Co., of Barberton, O., has increased its 
capital stock from $150,000 to $300,000. 
Part of the stock will be given to the 
stockholders as a stock dividend, and the 
remainder sold at par pro rata. The in- 
creased capital will be devoted to increas- 
ing the size and equipment of the plant. 

Appalachian Show — Two Louisville 
houses have exhibits at the Appalachian 
exposition at Knoxville, September 12 to 
October 12. The Olds Motor Works and 
the Studebaker Automobile Company are 
showing. Frank Carpenter is the Knoxville 
representative of the Studebaker com- 
pany and will assist in the work of han- 
dling the exhibition. The local houses are 
branches of the factories and the business 
of the south for both lines is being handled 
there. 

Another Hoosier Row—Another motor 
row has just been completed in Indian- 
apolis at 425-429 North Meridian street. 
The Archey-Atkins Co., which has the 
agency for the Pierce-Arrow and Woods, 
has just moved into the new sales room at 
425 North Meridian street. The. Inter- 
State Motor Sales Co., which has been 
located in the Midway garage, has oceu- 
pied the sales room at 427 North Meridian 
street. This company is distributor for 
the Inter-State and Winton. 


Nebraska Crops Good—Omaha dealers 
just back from a tour of Nebraska an- 
nounce that the sales prospects for the 
fall and next spring are of the brightest. 
Despite early reports, crops will be good 
in Nebraska and the farmers are pros- 
perous. Latest reports now indicate that 
the corn crop, the mainstay of the state, 
will be 90 per cent of last year’s crop. 
Everywhere they went they say they found 
the farmers well content and inclined to 
invest in motor cars, for which they have 
the ready money. 


Outlook in Worcester—The outlook for 
the 1911 season in Worcester, Mass., indi- 
eates one of the most prosperous the Wor- 
cester dealers ever have had. There are 
today in Worcester more than 1,000 ears, 
which is about one-fifth more than last 
year, and as the months roll on this number 
is fast increasing. There scarcely is a doc- 
tor in Worcester who does not use a motor 
ear of some sort. The majority of the 
Worcester dealers have received their 1911 
models and had them on display for the 
first time at the Worcester Licensed Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association. outdoor show, 
held in connection with the New England 
fair in this city. 
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W HEN brakes do not hold properly, it 
is not always a sign that the bands 
or shoes need tightening; the friction sur- 
faces may be covered with oil, in which 
case a good washing with gasoline and 
an application of ashes or waste burnt car- 
bide power from the acetylene gas tank 
will be very beneficial. 

Before attempting the adjustment of a 
set of brakes it is essential that the pins 
in the brake shoes and all working parts 
be free from rust and in good working 
order; it is necessary that the wheel bear- 
ings are properly adjusted; and it is quite 
advisable that a knowledge of the means 
of adjustment be obtained. On many cars 
the brakes may be adjusted by simply tak- 
ing up on the control rods at the side of 
the car. The brakes of the 1909 Packard 
cars are of this type. There are two sets, 
one set internal and the other external, 
both operating directly upon the rear-wheel 
hub drums. The external brakes are con- 
nected to the pedal and consist of light and 
rather flexible steel bands lined with spe- 
cial friction material. The internal brakes 
consist of manganese bronze rings covered 
with case iron plates which may be re- 
moved and replaced when worn, as may 
the friction material lining the external 
brakes. This ring is split transversely and 
a cam provided between the ends as means 
of expanding it against the inner surface 
of the brake drum. Until the materials 
with which the brakes are lined is con- 
siderably worn, ample adjustment may be 
maintained by loosening the side brake-rod 
connections at the forward ends and turn- 
ing the clevises a turn or two at a 
time. It is important to have the brakes 
on each rear wheel adjusted alike. To ac- 
complish this, jack up the rear axle so that 
both wheels are clear from the floor; then 
have someone apply the brake gradually 
while you rotate each rear wheel by hand. 
If the brake resistance is the same on 
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both wheels the adjustment is equalized. 
The brakes always should be perfectly 
free, and not exert any drag upon the 
drum when not in use; and at the same 
time full braking power should be obtain- 
able when the pedal or lever is operated. 
In adjusting the internal brakes, care 
should be taken that the lever, which oper- 
ates the cam between the ends of the split 
expanding ring, is not slanting so far to 
the rear as to partially apply the brake 
in the reverse direction; otherwise, it is 
possible that when the _ brake lever 
is wholly released the brakes will drag. 
The brakes of the Matheson cars are not 
greatly unlike those of the Packard cars, 
except that both sets are lined with fric- 
tion fabric and there is a slight difference 
in design, and as the construction is rep- 
resentative of that employed on many cars 
now in use a side view drawing of it is 
shown in Fig. 1, D being the brake drum, 
L the brake linings, K the cam which 
expands the internal ring or brake-shoes, 
and A the lever attached to the cam. These 
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brakes .are adjusted exactly in the same 
manner as above described except that the 
external brake adjustment is obtained by 
taking up on the nut N. The springs G. 
and S are employed to keep the band and 
shoes away from the drum when not in 
use, and should these become weak or 
broken dragging of the brakes would take 
place. If the brakes are allowed to drag 
much damage may be done besides that of 
simply burning off the linings; in the re- 
cent Elgin road race a dragging brake 
heated up the brake drum of a car so that 
it charred and burnt the spokes to such 
an extent that the wheel gave way. 

There are many cars in use in which it 
is necessary to remove the wheels in order 
to adjust the internal brakes. A set of 
brakes of this type is illustrated in Figs. 
2, 3 and 4, Fig. 3 showing the assembly 
complete, and Figs. 2 and 4 the internal 
and external shoes respectively and sep- 
arately. The internal brake-shoe S in this 
design is of cast iron and is not lined, and 
when completely worn out may be very 
economically replaced with a new shoe. It 
is a one-piece flexible construction and is 
expanded by means of togglejoints ar- 
ranged as shown. Considerable adjustment 
for wear may be taken up by the outside 
rods, but when worn to such an extent that 
these adjustments are ineffective, further 
adjustment may be obtained by means of 
the turn-buckle B. Care should be taken 
in adjusting the brakes to see that the 
shoes when at rest are concentric with the 
flange of the axle which supports them, so 
that if the bearings are in proper adjust- 
ment, one is assured that they will be con- 
centric with the drums when the wheel is 
again replaced; adjusting studs and nuts 
are provided for this purpose. For tight- 
ening the external brake bands the wing- 
nut N is used, and for adjusting the clear- 
ance from the drum, the winged stud and 
nut at the top are fitted. 
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Fig. 1—ADJUSTABLE WEDGE WHEBL 


An Adjustable Wheel 


F the various objectionable noise: that 

have attended the use of motor buses 
in London, one of the most annoying is the 
creaking of the wood wheels, resulting 
from looseness of the spokes and felloe 
sections. This same noise is noticeable in 
the French buses running on Fifth avenue 
in New York, and also on many motor 
trucks engaged in transporting heavy 
loads. 

With the object of preventing this noise 
by producing a wheel which could be tight- 
ened repeatedly as it dried out or the parts 
wore against one another, L. Turner, of 
London, England, invented the adjustable 
wedge wheel. When the ‘wheel begins to 
work loose it can be tightened in all its 
parts without removing it from the axle 
or sending it to the shop, thereby saving 
the trouble of taking down the drive chain 
and brake parts and obviating the delay 
and expense incident to sending the wheel 
to the maker. An advantage of the con- 
struction is that the spokes and felloe are 
assembled within the steel tire band, which 
does not need to be heated and shrunk on 
or pressed on cold by machinery, resulting 
in charring of the sole of the felloe or 
warping of the band, so that the rubber 
tire will not have a true flat circular sur 
face to rest upon. 

In a 12-spoke wheel there are six tight- 
ening members M of iron or steel, disposed 
radially and equidistantly in the plane of 
the wheel. At the hub end these members 
have wedges W that are placed between 
the spokes and taper outwardly, terminat 
ing in a threaded part that receives one 
end of a large turnbuckle T. The outer 
ends of the turnbuckles screw upon oppo 
sitely-threaded rods riveted to the tire 
band or otherwise anchored in the felloe. 
Hach alternate tightening. member termi- 
ates in a broad wedge WI, tapering out 
vardly and inserted between the ends of 
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sections of the felloe. Bolts passing 
loosely through these wedges are riveted 
in the tire band or wheel rim, and 
their inner ends are threaded to receive 
nuts. Upon turning up the nuts on these 
bolts the three wedges in the felloe expand 
the felloe inside of the rim, permitting it 
to be made as tight a fit as desired. And, 
upon turning the six turnbuckles, the half 
dozen wedges between the spoke ends sur- 
rounding the hub are drawn toward the 
periphery and take up all looseness at the 
center of the wheel between the spokes. 
There is no limit to the degree of tightness 
that can be secured. The faces of the 
wedges are ribbed so there is no need of 
interlocking tenons on the spokes, and 
spokes can be removed and new ones sub- 
stituted without taking down the whole 
wheel or sending it to the factory. The 
tightening members act as suspension ele- 
ments, so that shocks are distributed to all 
parts of the wheel, instead of being con- 
fined to one or two spokes. 


The Fudge Tire 


The Fudge Brothers Mfg. Co., Marion, 
Ind., markets the Fudge emergency tire, 
which is a solid rubber tire which when 
not in use may be divided into two parts 
and carried under the seat of the car. 
It is made in sizes ranging from 26 by 2% 
to 42 by 5% inches. In putting an emer- 
gency tire of this nature on it is placed 
over the deflated casing. This emergency 
tire is pierced its entire length by two 
steel cables with suitable connections. The 
connection between the ends of the tire 
halves is a curved rod with a toothed rack 
on one side which meshes with a locking 
part on the other so that by means of a 
small hand wrench the ends can be drawn 
together. 

New Prest-O-Tire Tube 

For inflating tires above the 36 by 4-inch 
size, the Prest-O-Lite Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., markets a special prest-o-tire tube, 
which is somewhat larger than the tube 
which has been on the market for some 
time. It is 1 foot long and 1% inches 
in diameter. It takes the same puncturing 
valve as used on the other tubes, so that 
it is not necessary for a new valve to be 
purchased. This tube has been marketed 
because it was found impossible to com- 
press sufficient gas into the first tube for 
the large tires now in use. 

Reagan Non-Skid 

The Reagan Non-Skid Co., 1341 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., markets the Rea- 
gan non-skid. It is the cross-chain type, 
in which the individual links are provided 
with calks which are intended to take a 
positive grip on the ground, irrespective of 
the speed the car is traveling at or the 
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road conditions. The cross sections are 
flexible, so as to readily conform to the 
shape of the tire. The cross sections can 
be readily disconnected and replaced in 
ease of wear. A feature of this non-skid 
is that the cross chains are held to the 
tire by short lengths of chain or short 
bars, which extend from one cross section 
to the other and which prevent the flop- 
ping of the chains against the mud guards. 


Motor Expense Book 


H. C. Smith & Co., 61 Clifi street, New 
York, are listing a small leather-covered 
vest-pocket size expense book for those 
using motor cars. The pages are complete 
tabulations for showing the gasoline, oil, 
tires, garage, hotel, mileage, etc., on @ 
motor trip. Owing to the small size of the 
book—5 by 3 inches—it is specially suited 
for touring conditions. 


Motor Car Turntable 


The Lansing Wheelbarrow Co., Lansing. 
Mich., is marketing a motor car turntable 
which is composed of three pieces of. sheet 
steel. The table is 12 feet 6 inches in 
diameter and the pit in which it revolves 
12 feet:8 inches. Ninety-five per cent of 
the weight on the turntable is carried on 
a ball pivot which is set below and exactly 
in the center of the table. This pivot is 


-set % inch higher than the outside wheels 


so that the table has the right tilt. The 
table has a 2x2-inch angle around the edge, 
which is supported by eight ball-beiargn 
rollers 6 inches in diameter, with 2%-ineh 
face. Eight diagonal braces 14% inch in 
size are secured to the steel pivot casting 
in the center of the table. A 4%-ineh 
tube, closed at its upper end by a cap 
screw, is provided for lubricating the pivot. 
Where a cement foundation is not prac. 
ticable for this turntable, it can be placed 
on top of the floor, by the use of eye- 
beams upon which to rest them and a cast 
iron approach around the table. 
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S* LOUIS, Mo.—The Behen-Faught Mo. . 


tor Car Co. has secured the St. Louis 
agency for Michelin tires. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Phoenix Auto Sup- 
ply Co. has taken the agency for Missouri 
for Stromberg carbureters. 

Racine, Wis.—The National Gas and 
Gasoline Trades Association will meet in 
annual convention at Racine December 12, 
18, 14 and 15. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Driving, adjusting 
and repairing motor cars will be taught 
by the Washington Auto School, which has 
just been started in Indianapolis. 


Carrollton, O.—The L. and M. Rubber 
Co., which has just completed a tire fac- 
tory at this place, soon will install the 
necessary machinery to start operations. 

Washington, D. C.—The Miller Brothers 
Auto and Supply Co., Ford agent, has 
added the Velie and the Owen. It has 
handled the Ford since it first was placed 
on the market. 


St. Louis, Mo—The Missouri Taxicab 
Co. has been incorporated in St. Louis. The 
paid up capital stock is $25,000. The com- 
pany will engage in a general motor car 
and taxicab business. 


Portland, Ore.—Because of the growth of 
business in Portland and Oregon, the Stod- 
dard-Dayton Auto Co. has decided to open 
an agency in Portland to handle that car 
exclusively. Edward Gerlinger is named 
as distributer. 


Portland, Ore.—The Speedwell Motor 
Car Co., of Portland, has been organized by 
C. A. Nation and Dr. C. B. Brown. Sub- 
agencies have been established at Medford, 
Corvallis and Bend, Ore. Fifty 1911 models 
have been assigned to the new company. 


Columbus, O.—The Columbus Taxicab and 
Auto Livery Co. has been incorporated with 
an authorized capital of $10,000 by Russell 
Floyd, R. H. Kissinger, R. J. Wallace, M. 
R. W. Edwards and Boston Medberry, to 
operate a taxicab and livery service in the 
Buckeye capital. 


Portland, Ore.—The Covey Motor Car 
Co., of Portland, is to have a new home. 
It will be a four-story fireproof structure 
and will be erected at Washington and 
Twenty-first streets. This company has the 
agency for the Cadillac and Pierce-Arrow 
motor cars and the Grabowsky trucks. 


Cincinnati, O.—E. B. Tozier, of the Dia- 
mond Tire Co., is having erected on Race 
street, just south of Ninth, a building of 
unusual architectural beauty. .The struc- 
ture is 24 by 120 feet, two stories and base- 
ment, and is to be occupied as sales room 
and offices by the Diamond Rubber Co. 


Racine, Wis.—The Racine Auto Top Co. 
has been obliged to enlarge its facilities. 
Although a young concern, its business has 
more than doubled: during the last year. 
Two large top contracts from the Mitchell- 
Lewis Motor Co. of Racine and the Kissel 
Motor Car Co. of Hartford, Wis., have 
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just been entered and were mainly respon- 
sible for the decision to enlarge the plant 
at once. 


Akron, O.—The Cuyahoga Rubber Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000 to manufacture and deal in rubber 
and products of rubber. The incorpo- 
rators are W. E.. Young, F. L. Kryder, 
Minnie Rigle, Marian Gray and G. B. 
Motz. 


Cleveland, O.—The Standard Top and 
Equipment Co. has been incorporated with 
a eapital of $10,000 to manufacture and 
sell motor cars and vehicle tops, by 
Thomas Swan, Joseph A. Craig, James F. 
Martens, Joseph Buling and Gertrude M. 
Swan. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The Ames-Pierce Auto- 
mobile Co., which has garage and sales- 
rooms, will be succeeded in a few days 
by the Standard Automobile Co., of which 
C. Arthur Benjamin is the controlling spir- 
it. C. L. Amos and H. C. Pierce have con- 
stituted the Amos-Pierce Automobile Co. 


Janesville, Wis—The Monitor Automo- 
bile Co. has closed a deal with the Mitch- 
ell, Lewis, Avery Co., of Portland, Ore., to 
handle a portion of its output next season. 
The territory of the western firm includes 
Oregon, Idaho and Washington. Arrange- 
ments are also being made with a firm at 
San Francisco to handle a portion of the 
California territory. 


Toledo, O.—The Toledo Taxicab Co. has 
been incorporated by C. C. Whitmore, A. 
H. Merrill, G. L. Craig, A. N. Campbell and 
K. E. Vahey. It has a capital stock of 
$10,000. The company has ordered ten 
large cars and will add others as the trade 


requires. C. C. Whitmore will be manager 


of the business. The company will do a 
general taxicab business and will keep its 
vehicles at the plant of the Toledo Auto 


and Garage Co., on Twenty-first street, 
near Madison. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The. Mau Automobile 
Co., 315 Fourth street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been appointed representative of the 
Great Western. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Weber Implement 
Co. has opened downtown: salesrooms in 
St. Louis at Nineteenth and Locust streets, 
where the Mitchell, Lozier and Rapid lines 
are displayed. The main offices will re- 
main at 415 North Main street. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The recently organ- 
ized Washington Auto Co., in Indianapo- 
lis, has leased the Washington skating rink 
at 842 East Washington street in that city 
and will establish a garage with a capacity 
for 200.cars. The company will also main- 
tain about twenty taxicabs for the Taxi 
Transfer Co., which is affiliated with it. 
F. J. Wallace and F..H. Keller will have 
the active management, both of the garage 








Recent Incorporations 


Troy, N. Y.—Wilson Automobile Co., capi- 
tal stock $10,000; to manufacture and deal in 
motors, engines and motor car accessories; 
ee John J. Wilson and Frank H. 
Deal, 

Cas.leton, N. Y.—Belmont Motor Vehicle 
Co. capital stock $25,000; to manufacture, 
sell and repair motors, engines, vehicles, etc. ; 
incorporators, H. H. B. Ingalls, A. C. Cheney, 
and O. D. Woodford. 

Castleton, N. Y.—Cote Automobile Co., 
capital stock $15,000; to manufacture motor 
sleighs and cars, etc.; incorporators, Michael 
Kennedy, Chas. H. Marsha, Theodore Cote 
and Almson Snell. 

New York.—Pennsylvania Motor Car .Co., 
capital stock $50,000; to manufacture various 
kinds of motors, engines, motor cars, motor 
cycles, motor boats, aeroplanes, etc.; incor- 
porators D. Hamilton, A. A. Russell and B. 
H. Denny. 

New York—Seymour Auto Supply Co., cap- 
ital stock $50,000; to. manufacture devices 
and supplies for motor cars, etc.; incor- 
porators, Peter C. Brashear and Harry J. 
Howland. 

New York—Ameriean Aeroplane Mfg. Co.. 
capital stock $100,000; to manufacture and 
deal in motor cars, aeroplanes, gliders, mot 
ors, etc.;incorporators, B. EB. Freed and § 
J. Leback. 
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and taxicab service, which will be estab- 
lished about October 15. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The George J. Arnold 
Co. has sold out to the Zimbrich Co., of 
Rochester. The Syracuse concern disposed 
of its holdings the first of this month. It 
handled the Cartercar and Thomas Flyer. 


Marshfield, Wis.—The Marshfield Hard- 
ware and Automobile Co. has purchased a 
site at the corner of Central avenue and 
Fourth street, on which it will erect a 
two-story and basement building, to be 
used for hardware store and garage. The 
company is agent for the Mitchell car. 

Fond du Lac, Wis.—Plans have been 
completed for the erection of a fireproof 
garage by W. C. Reinig, W. A. Meiklejohn 
and F. G. Hurlburt, who recently formed a 
partnership. The structure will be 60 by 
130 feet and will be two stories high. 
The Longdin & Brugger Co., of Fond du 
Lac, manufacturer of tops, is planning to 








Recent Incorporations 


Chicago—Chapin Auto Supply Co., to do 
manufacturing; incorporators, Glenn E. 
Plumb, Daniel C. Beard and Morgan L. 
Davies. 

Chicago—Logan Square Automobile Co., 
capital stock $50,000; to manufacture motor 
cars and accessories; incorporators F. Gin- 
nor, C. F. Moremac and G. N. Harmon. 

Westbrook, Me.—Westbrook Garage & Ma- 
chine Co., capital stock $10,000; to buy, sell, 
manufacture and repair motor cars, and deal 
in all kinds of vehicles; incorporators, John 
T. Skill, Alexander Spiers and William 

yons, 

Cincinnati, O.—Staner Motor Car Co., cap- 
ital stock $25,000; incorporators, L. Emerson, 
G. W. Platt, R. L. Dollings, Parker K. Gale, 
Stanley M. Adams and A. L. Parker. 

Cincinnati, O.—Pike-Floyd Co., capital 
Stock $5,000; incorporators, Edwin J. C. 
Nullor, F. G. Bale, Jr., J. G. Price, N. G. 
Odell and O. F. Douglas. 

Guthrie, Okla.—McColle Mercer Motor Co., 
Capital stock $10,000; directors, M. F. Mc- 
Colle, B. B. Mercer and M. L. Mercer. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Fort Worth Automobile 
Co,, capital stock $25,000; incorporators, P. 

. Devitt, R. M. Devitt and P. McInnus. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Oothout Co., capital 
Stock $1,000; deal in motor cars; directors, 
Harry C, Saehlenou and Alice L. Oothout. 


erect a three-story addition to its plant. 
When completed, the plant will be one of 
the largest of its kind in Wisconsin. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Rex Automobile 
Co. has taken the agency for the St. Louis 
territory for the Atterbury Motor Car 
Co.’s trucks and commercial! cars. 


Washington, D. C.—The name of the 
Maxwell-Briscoe Washington Co. has been 
changed to the United Motor Washington 
Co. John R. Thomas will continue as man- 
ager. The company will handle the Co- 
lumbia and Maxwell. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—O. L. Ramstack, of 
Milwaukee, has removed to West Bend, 
Wis., and will represent the Moline. The 
J. Potter building at West Bend has been 
leased and is being remodeled for shop 
and garage purposes. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Kentucky Automo- 
bile Co. has secured a building adjoining 
its present location on Third avenue, south 
of Breckinridge street, and is moving its 
offices to that structure. The front of the 
building will be used exclusively as sales 
quarters. The company is the agent for 
the Cadillac. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Grand Motor Car 
Co. will oceupy temporary quarters at 743 
Bayard avenue, St. Louis. In the near fu- 
ture it will move into a new building un- 
der construction at Grand and Russell 
streets. The structure will be 53 by 180 
feet in size, and will be provided with a 
garage and salesroom. 

Portland, Ore.—Dr. G. E. Watts, of Port- 
land, has sold his interest in the Western 
Automobile Co. to the East Side Auto Co. 
for $15,000. He owned the majority of the 
stock in the Western company. The East 
Side Auto Co., which is composed of J. H. 
Kelly, Jack Williams, Dr. Morrow and 
others, will in the future operate both con- 
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cerns handling the Knox, Moline and Pre- 
mier cars. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Autosno- 
bile Co., 2714 Lafayette avenue, has be- 
come the agency for the Clark cars. 


Louisville, Ky.—Walter E. Smith, local 
agent for the Matheson, has joined the 
selling force of the Olds Motor Works. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Illmo Motor Mer- 
chandise Co., accessory dealer, has moved 
from 2230 Olive street to larger quarters 
at 1309 King’s highway. 


Beloit, Wis.—James Menhall, district 
agent for the Hudson, Fuller and Jackson 
in southern Wisconsin, intends to build a 
large garage and salesroom at Beloit. 


Portland, Ore.—Formal announcement 
has been made that Will F. Lipman, of 
Lipman, Wolfe & Co., has bought the Port- 
land Taxicab Co. and will reorganize and 
enlarge the concern. 


Detroit, Mich Among the agencies for 
the Owen closed during the past 10 days 
are: J. P. Burrus, McKinney, Texas; John 
Ackard & Sons, Colby, Kans.; O. J. Mer- 
rill, Edgar, Neb.; Bert Gilhousen, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


Portland, Ore.—Announcement has just 
been made that the Howard Automobile 
Co., which formerly distributed Buick cars 
in Oregon through the agency of the North- 
west Buick Co., is to establish a branch in 
Portland for direct distribution. This 
branch will be under the management of 
Mel G. Johnson. 


Indianapolis, Ind—The Auto Sales Co. 
of Indianapolis, which has several other 
agencies, has been appointed distributor in 
Indiana for the Staver-Chicago. The com- 
pany also handles the Stearns, Jackson, 
Fuller and Monitor lines. The Staver- 
Chicago has not been represented in In- 
dianapolis before. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—George Williams, 
who has been foreman of the motor de- 
partment of the Willys-Overland Co. in 
Indianapolis for some time, has resigned, 
his resignation becoming effective Sep- 
tember 15. He has accepted a position as 
general superintendent of the Pierce Mo- 
tor Co., Racine, Wis. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Regal line, which 
has been handled up to the present in St. 
Louis by the General Motor Car Co., will 
in the future be taken care of by the 
Grand Motor Car Co., an organization 
that has just been completed by R. W. 
Anslem, who recently severed connections 
with the General Motor Car Co. of St. 
Louis. 


Richmond, Va.—The Standard Auto 
Equipment Corporation, of Richmond, has 
been granted a charter by the Virginia 
corporation commission. The incorpora- 
tors of the company are: B. C. Patte, 
president; C. Ridgeway Moore, vice-presi- 
dent, and George A. Perry, secretary and 
treasurer. The company has: leased the 
building at 1631 B West Broad street. 
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WOULD}IMPOUND CARS 
OLICE JUDGE AUSTIN, of Toledo, 
has a new plan for regulating the 
speed of motor cars on the city streets, 
which he will recommend as an amendment 
to the state law. His plan is to impound 
the car where the owner is found guilty of 
violating the speed ordinances, depriving 
the owner of its use for a fixed time, and if 
a chauffeur is found guilty of scorching, 
prohibit him from driving a car for a fixed 
time. The way to punish the owner of the 
machine is to take the car away from him 
for a month the first time he is convicted, 
and if he is arrested a second time, put his 
machine in the pound for 2 months or 
more, the judge figures. It would soon 
teach drivers to run their cars at a proper 
speed. If a chauffeur is arrested he could 
be suspended from operating a car for 
30 days for the first offense and 60 or 90 

days for additional offenses. 


NEW YORK LIFTS EMBARGO 


Colonel W. D. Sohier of the Massachu- 
setts highway commission and President 
Allen T. Treadway of the state senate went 


to Albany recently and had a long. 


conference with Secretary of State Koenig 
of New York state relative to the interpre- 
tation of Attorney General O’Malley on the 
New York law barring out Massachusetts 
motorists from the Empire state. As a re- 
sult of the conference it was given out that 
a different interpretation had been placed on 
the Jaw allowing Bay Staters to motor 10 
days in New York without a license. The 
men went as delegates from Governor Dra- 
per, it was said, and it is believed by some 
of those who have been watching the polit- 
ical situation in Massachusetts that the re- 
publican party sees danger because of the 
many turns the motor law has taken. 


BELIEVES THE CAMERA 

The admissibility of certain evidence as 
to the speed of a motor car and means of 
estimating it was contested in a recent 
case, Commonwealth vs. Buxton, 91 N. E. 
128, and the court permitted such evidence 
to be introduced. The defendant pleaded 
guilty to a violation of the speed law of 
Boston, and reserved the question of the 
competency of a mechanism called a photo- 
speed recorder. The contrivance was one 
which took a photograph of the car, and 
then after the lapse of about a second, 
which was measured by a stop watch con- 
nected with the instrument, a second pho- 
tograph. Then by a process of computa- 
tions and calculations based on the relative 
size of the image of the motor car in the 
two photographs, the size of the actual 
ear, and the time elapsing between the ex- 
posures, the speed of the car was capable 
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of exact computation. The court in affirm- 
ing the lower court which admitted the evi- 
dence, said in part: ‘‘The presiding judge 
may well have found that such experiments 
were likely to be more reliable as to the 
speed of the motor car than the conjectural 
statement of an eye-witness or the inter- 
ested statement of a chauffeur.’’ 


THAT MAINE CASE 

A most interesting and unusual case is a 
recent Maine decision which involves the 
right of a city or town to pass an ordi 
nance, under express legislative authority, 
closing to the use of motor cars certain 

















Repairing Spark Coils 


How to make, use and repair coils is the 
subject of a 290-page cloth-covered volume 
by H. S. Norrie, entitled ‘‘Induction 
Coils.’’ This book, which in its second 
edition has been enlarged and revised. 
deals in its fourteen chapters with such 
subjects as coil construction, contact 
breakers, condensers, spectrum analysis, 
batteries for coils, secondary coils, etc. 
The chapter on the X-ray apparatus has 
been entirely re-written, and the conclud- 
ing chapter on wireless telegraphy is a por- 
tion of the new matter added. This is an 
engineer’s hand book on spark coils. A 
few examples will serve to show the- de- 
tails covered in the book. Regarding coil 
construction the author says: ‘‘In most 
of the alternating currents used in lighting 
their rapidity of alternation is 125 periods 
per second. As in the simple electro-mag- 
net, the proportions of diameter and length 
of the primary coil and core will determine 
its rapidity of action. A short, fat coil 
and core will act much quicker than a 
long, thin one, but on a short, fat coil the 
outside turns would be too far removed 
from the intensest part of the primary 
field. A good proportion of core length is 
given in the following table: 

Spark Length 


of Coil Iron Core 
ASRS PO ig ig GM 5! 4 inches by % inch 
Me oid icsstneek iy ats Gee 5 inches by 10/16 inch 
Be ais Sakae Ste ee 7 inches by % inch 


‘«The selection of the size of wire to be 
used depends upon the requirements as to 
the spark. If a short, thick spark is de- 
sired, use a thick wire, say No. 34 B. & S.; 
if a long, thin one, use No. 36 to No. 40.’’ 
Spon & Chamberlain, New York, are the 
publishers. 


public streets of the town. The constitu- 
tionality of such an ordinance, which was 
passed by the town of Eden, Maine, was 
questioned in a suit brought for that pur- 
pose. It was contended that the ordinance 
denied the equal protection of the laws 
‘*to motor car drivers, as given by the 
constitution of the United States,’’ and 
that the ordinance denied the right of car 
owners ‘‘of enjoying and defending life and 
liberty, and acquiring, possessing and pro 
tecting property, and of pursuing and ob 
taining safety and happiness,’’ guaranteed 
under the constitution of Maine. The 
court, however, upheld the constitutionality 
of the ordinance. In the course of the opin- 
ion, in the case of State vs. Mayo, 75 At. 
lantic, 295, the court said: 

‘‘The rights of the legislature, acting 
under its police power, to make reasonable 
regulations respecting the use of motor 
ears on the public highways in order to 
secure the public safety, is well settled, 
as we have seen. This enactment, which 
authorized the closing to the use of motor 
ears of the streets in question, we do not 
find to be repugnant to any constitutional 
provision. * * * In certain sections of 
our state, such for example as Mount Des- 
ert island and the vicinity of Bar Harbor, 
public highways have been constructed 
along vrecipitous mountain sides, through 
circuitous defiles, over deep ravines, and 
on the very edges of ocean cliffs. They 
have been so made to afford access to some 
of Maine’s famous and picturesque scenery. 
The use on such ways of the powerful, 
swiftly moving and dangerous motor cars 
must necessarily endanger all who travel 
thereon, and especially those who ride in 
carriages drawn by horses. Presumably to 
safeguard the people against such danger- 
ous conditions, the legislature decided that 
the ordinance in question might be made. 
It seems reasonable and expedient; but as 
to that the judgment of the legislature is 
conclusive. ’’ 


RULES FOR THE OWNER 

A recent New Hampshire decision shows 
the tendency of the courts to protect own- 
ers for the acts of their servants—chauf- 
feurs—when the wrong done by the chauf- 
feur—that is, his negligent driving of the 
car—was at a time when the chauffeur was 
not using the car upon the owner’s busi- 
ness, but was riding for pleasure, without 
the knowledge or consent of the owner of 
the car. In the cases of Home vs. Leigh: 
ton, 75 Atl. 102, and Wheeler vs. Leighton, 
75 Atl. 102, the court held that the owner 
of a car is not liable for injuries caused 
by his chauffeur’s negligence while riding 
for his own pleasure, and not upon the 
owner’s business. 








